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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 


the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
DWIGHT HOLBROOK, 


A 


or eparatory 8c hool for both sexes. 
A.M., Principal. 


ConNECTICUT, Lyme. 
yl. ACK HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Thorough ey sy ee for college, with careful 
ho ccna Namber limited. Highest references 
given CHARLES GRISWOLD BARTLETT, M.A., Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. W. WILson, A.M. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. : 
¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
« School for Girls will oe on Thursday, the 20th 
of September. Mrs. H. P. LEFERVRE, Principal. 
{ [NIVERSI TY OF MAR YLAND.— 
/ Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 8, 1888, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 


HENRY D, HARLAN, Sec’y 


Address 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

| A ISS RANDOLPH S SCHOOL.— Sarah 

La N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 

ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the 

pupils of this school. Students are prepared for col 


ege, 


M: 


address 


MARYLAND, Ellicott City 

4UPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

7th Session opens 19th Sept. For catalogues 
CHAPMAN Maupin, M.A., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
) Address the Dean. 

EpMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITOTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MvUNROK, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 

(CUAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (6181 Year) 

—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
cy Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston,36 Commonwealth Ave. 
OME FOR YOUNG LADY STU- 
dents,—Miss Putnam, having relinquished her 
school In Marlborough Street, will receive into her 
famiiy a limited number of young ladies who may 
wish to avail themselves of the superior educational 
facilities which Boston affords. She will make ade 
lightful home for them, giving them the same privi 
leges and social advantages as though they were her 
pupils. Her beautiful house in Commonwealth Ave 
nue presents unusual attractions. Address 
MIss PUTNAM, 


; MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
NJ TSS, HELOISE EB. HERSEY'S 
school for girls; the fall term will open Octo 


ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 


| 


September 17, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls reopens 
1888. Highest references. 

112 Newbury Street, 
SCHOOL 
A limited 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'’S 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
|e pmnte FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
Ph.D 


fit for college or educate privately, 
with best of care in all respects. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E, ABBOT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, ; 
AL" KNAPP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys (twenty-second year).— Begins October 
. 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY,— 
tory ged school for boys. 

tember 12, 188: 
‘or all aformaatiod apply to 
WruiaAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


PREPARA- 
School reopens 
se 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
“REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
7 paratory School for Boys. 46th year. Catalogues 
on application, GEORGE F, Mrs, Principal. 





TSS JAUDON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Reopens Oct. 1. Five pupils received into family. 
NEW YORK CITy, 423 Madison Ave,, near 4¥th St. 


NEW YORK City, 348 Madison Ave. 
Xv 


cS HH. SOR SE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
T e reopens Sept. 
- Principal now at home. 


New York, Suspension CR 


iy. VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Loarding School for Boys, 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President, 
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NEW YoRK, Syracuse 
M RS. C. M. WILKINSON S HOME 

‘ZL School for Girls, Number limited to ten, $1,000 
er year, Noextras. School year begins September 1, 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram s. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Loutsa M. Alcott, 


Hon. Andrew D. White. 

WY RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.-—The next s *hool year begins Thursday, 

Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 


NEW YORK, Utica. 


Onto, Cincinnati, 166 W. Seventh St. 
i ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ESTAB- 
lished by Miss Storer and Miss Lupton in 1881, 
and conducted by Miss Lupton for the past two years, 
will open for its eighth year Sept, 26. Pre sparation for 
college is made a specialty. The official circular from. 
Harvard College shows that this school is the only pri 
vate school in the West whose pupils have passed with 
out condition their examinations for women identical 
en for admission to Harvard Col 
e 
A few resident pupils are received. 


Bryn Mawr, ur Philadelphia. 

COLLEGE. —A COL- 
Program stating the gradu 
tudy wiil be sent on 


No. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
IRVN MAIR 
lege for Women. The 
ateand undergraduate courses of s 
application, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Nf ® 5. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
—— French, and Germ - Board ing School 
for Young Ladies reopens Se ft , ; 
Students prepared for Colle Baags 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphta, 1434 Pine St 
] ADEMOISELLE BONAME'S 
e French Home School for six young ladies, reopens 
Sept. 26. Thorough course in English and French 
Virainia, Norfoik, opposite Old Point Comfort, 
S YOUR DAUGHTER DELICATE ? 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade!phia, 1450 Pine St. 
Build her up by sending her to schooi in this de 


"Taal grounds for 


TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept, 26, 


lightful, healthful winter climate. Full collegiate 
courses, music, art; equipment, #60,000, Attractive 
home school, Personal care. Address 
NORFOLK COLLEGE. 
CANADA, Ottawa. 


/ OME EDUCATION IN ANADA 
A French and English family in Cz 
ceive two or three children (Yto 12 years 
with their own under competent teac} 
music, and drawing. Careful home 
vantages of health y eae rexer 





ers © 
training 
Unruly child en 


1 ' 


ana 


cises 


not accepted. Best references required, For terms 
and further information, address A. F.. 87 MeKay St 
who refers to Mr. W. D. Howells, care Messrs, Harpe 


& Bros., N.Y 
GERMANY, Wiesbaden. 


y,DUCA TION IN GERMANY, WIES- 


~ baden College. Thorough German and French 
Vreparation for University. Boys can be inet at New 
Yor Refers to Prof. M. L. DOoge, a n Arbor, Mich., 
Mr. L. Cushing of Yale College, Mr. Loeb, 204 La 
Salle St., Chicago, Forcirculars apply "ia Br i NTANO’S 
5 Union Square, New York; I0L State St., Chicago ; 


Washington, D.C 


cle. 


1015 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Zeachers, 
VIARLES W. STONE, Tutor for 
Boston. 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Ky 


OLMES HINKLEY, A.M 


vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridie, 
School A x CICS. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies Teachers to Scho« 
Circular mee. 


¢ 
/ 





Is, positions to Teachers, 


. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Poston 
“Et HE HARVARD UNIVERSITY £xX- 
AMINATI pabiegatr WOMEN will be held in New 
York on June 27, 28, and 22, 188) Two scholarships of 


$300 and #200 each are offered in connection with these 
examinations, For information apply toe th Secretary, 
No. 32 East 33d St. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


School and College Text-books 


AND SCHOOL STATIONERY SUPPLIES 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK, 

Foreign Text-books 
IMPORTED AT SHORTEST NOTICE AND LOWEST 
RATES. 

6 Union Square, N.Y. 
\ bol ‘State St. “ hicago. 
. 1015 Penna, Ave., Washing 
Brentano s, 5 ons": 
Ave, de L’Opera, Paris, 
“France 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 

17 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YorK, 

VALUABLE OLD anp 
BOOKS 


Priced Catalogues — from time to time, sent gratia 
to any address. 


NEW 
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BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


Oil has been removed. It has three > ae a wale LURE Le 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed ™ 4 4 l \ \ I: oO] \| ENTS. 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, l 4 Capital, @ ws 

he ‘setae ane 
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and is therefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent a n 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, surpius 

strengthening, easily digested, and sacl ony ned § : 3 

‘admirably adapted for invalids as (5% TO 177° tand 5 ipal ha 
well as for persons in health. . mes ; : 4 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. lolar, Real Fstate FY¥rst } . 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, p's) s Sch 


a J.B. WATKINS LAND MORT- 
a GAGE Ct.. 


New York «’r, HENRY . S Viwar 
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WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
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“Welford’s |: 


BOOKS. 


‘ribner& 
NEW 
Lyrics from the Song- 
Books of the Elizabethan 
Ave. 


Irish Pictures, 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
With mu rous illustrations, Tinperial Sve, 

loth, $3.50, 

The tumeofthe Pen and Peneil Series for 
ISSS, Inthe engravings, which will be more nu- 
merous thanan most volumes of the series, all 
the characteristic features of Trish archivecture, 
art, scenery, and dite will be depicted In the 
etter-press special attention will be paid to the 
natural features, social customs, efe., exbibited 
in this vey rkable country, 

* All previous volumes of the Pen and Pen- 
cil Series on hand, 
John Standish. 

On hk HARROWING OF LONDON, By 
the Rev. H. Cilliat. With numerous co- 
lored Pllustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 82.00, 

A remarkably interesting story of the time of 
the rebellion of Wat Pyvier. reproducing. eu 
ratelv and vividlv, the ammoners and life of the 
Enevlish people of that day The heroine of the 
tory is Caiote, the daughter of the poet > Lang- 
land, and among the other characters are Chau- 
cer, Gower, Langhind, King Richard TL... and the 
Fair Maid of Kent. 

Mark Rutherford 
Mark WuULNerLOra. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTH 
erford; and Mark Rutherford’s Deliver. 
same Witha New Preface, and the Add 

f another paper Second and Cheaper 
Edition 1One Volume. Crown Svo, Cloth, 


The Life and Adventures 





. x ] 1” ae T as 
of Edmund Kean, Tra- 
vedian. 

By J. I erald Malloy, author of * Life and Ad 
ventures of De W fr Court Life 
Bt Vv Stu ote who Svyvo, clotl 
A really good bloeri ph e gifted a peor. Wh ~ 

ifs wasso full il ts, at me to so 
ry inendii 2 H ly studied rece 
bellishe ) ths the sreat litth an 
teny tries cminentl t ean ipatheti 


The Lifeof B C1 Hventto Cel- 
] 


S\ ned Withop {1 1s Revised and 


vols., crown Svo 


SCRIBNEIER 


Adding- 


hand- 


& WELFORD, 








The Nation. 


* The respectable and sometimes ercellent transiations 
tohn's Library have done for Literature what rail 
roa wate uuve done for internal intercourse.’’—K. W. Emer 





of I 


Bohn's 


“ ae J sayin regard to all manner of books, 
Tho 


Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know,.”’ 
mas Carlyle. 

‘An important body of cheap Uterature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draw 3 strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 

**The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’ ”’ 
Athenzum, 


> | on | 1| ideo . 
Bohn’'s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin and Greek, 





700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions, 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 
ViceTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 


KING’S DIVERSION. 
L. 


BLAS—THE 
Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. 


NANI—RUY 
Translated by 
Slous, $1.40, 
THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand 
ord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc 
Illustrative Notes, 


son, Ia 
tions derived from original MSS., 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits, $4. 
**A most convenient repriat of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum, 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS, An Historical 
Novel. Transiated by Emma 5S. 
Buchheim. 

* The translator 

Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re- 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc 
tion Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to A#butius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 


‘This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficils’ 


plain but Academie English,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


By Georg Ebers, 
$1.40. 


‘srendering is easy and elegant.’’— 


by 





RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth. @1.40 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated by 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy, 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A $1.40, 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY, By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. #. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion. Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 

$1.40. 

HAUFE'S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alex ite —The Inn in the Spessart, Translated 
by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


OF 


2 vols. 


GREECE. 


A New Edition. By 


A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF 
F140 


ADDISON'S WORKS. 6 vols $s. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
rey 


BOSWELL’'S LIFE OF 
edited by Napier). 

COLERIDGE ’S WORKS. 

FALRHOLT’S COSTUME 
vols 4 


LESSING’S LAOKOON, 


M. AURELIUS. 


JOHNSON 
6 vols 

6 vols. 8.40, 
IN E NGLAND 


Centenary Edition, 
8.40. 


(Dillon). 2 


Translated, 





LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 

MIL re N’'S PROSE WORKS, 5 vols. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. Translated. 
#4.20, 

PEPYS’'S DIARY {vols. $8. | 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long's | 
trans.) $5.60, 

SPINOZA'’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2vols. #4. 

STAUNTON’sS CHESS HANDBOOK, 2 

ined pri ( our req rs sO 

f est f Vi ‘ que of 

- - ie y y T r 

°43-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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McCulloch's Re 


Ex-Secretary 
Cences. 


Men and Measure 
of Half a Century: 


SKETCHES AN Hug 
McCulloch, asury it 


the 


by 
re 


COMMENTS. 
the 


a) 
Secretary of 
Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, 
and Arthur. Svo, $4.00. 

No book published in this country for many 
years contains more of interest to the general 
reader than this work by a distinguished Ame- 


rican whose public career extends back for 
fifty years. 
Froman ertended review in the Boston Herald, 

“Hardly any other volume of contemporary memoirs 
is entitled to greater consideration than this, There is 
agreat deal of insideness to these reminiscences, They 
come from one whose judyment was ke en, clear, and 
accurate, and whose opinions are entitled to great 
Weizht. Wehave had political reminiscences, and the 
story of the war has been told by some of the great 
eommanders, but it is doubtful whether any other v« 
lume on publie affairs is more informing and reveals 


more of What at the time were state secrets than this 


ene,’’ 


“Ttis of exceptional publicinterest, and a work ot 
no slight mark for its enlightened views.’ Brooklyn 
kagle. 

* One of the most valuable and interesting contrib 
tions to the his tork al literature of our time.” ash 


ington Post. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


Children’s Stories of 
Great Serentists. 


the 








By Henrietta Christian Wright. With S fuil 
page portraits. 12mo, 31.25. 

Miss Wright, the author of two very popular books 
for children, has written brief, entertaining biogra 
phies of sixteen of the world’s great scientists, present 
ing graphic pictures of the men and their times, and 
explaining, in clear, simple language, the nature and 
importance of their discoveries. The narratives are 
fresh and animated, and well designed to interest and 
instruct boys and gir 1s. 

~ 6 r 
‘ va ve 
Stuff and Nonsense, 

By A. B. Frost. New edition. With addi 
tional illustrations and sketches by the au 
thor. Svo, $1.25. 

Mr. Frost has prepared a new cover and a number of 
additional drawings for this fresh edition of his amus 
ing beok, some of the old illustrations being also re 
drawn. 

** There is at least a bushel of fun in the book And 
itis honest, Wholesome fun from cover to cover.’ 


Boston Travetler 


BP; 
Reveries of a Bachelor: 


\ BOOK OF THE HEART. By Donald 
CG. geet Cs i Marvel”). New edition, 
with F, O. C. Darley’s original illustrations 
printed im tint. 


Rise Y EDLILION. 


OR, 


Square Svo, 33,00. 
rks in 
‘oOuSUMmMMiate, ar 
une, 


‘Tt is one of the most tender and touching w 
our literature. Le m ust be read as a ¢ 
tistic, gem like wi * New York 7 


Heroes of -~ Olden Tine. 


By James Baldwin. 5 vols. ‘A Story of the 
Golden Age,’ ‘The Story of Siegfried,’ 
both fully illustrated by H. Pyle; and * The 
Story of Roland,’ fully illustrated by RB 
B. Birch. Each, 12mo, $1.50; the set, =4.00, 


Beth Baldwin’s werk in the ‘Golden Age,’ as in 
8s efried ’ and * Roland,’ is of exce tional me ‘rit. and 
“e obe classed with the * Tanglewood Tales’ of Haw 
thorne rather than with the average story for the 
young. Mr. Pyle’s drawings are of ycreat arti-tic ex 
cellence and of genuinely illustrative character 
Providence Journal 

* For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


745-745 Broadway, New York. 
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ry : | Mr. Bla say this 
Phe Week. comp J insinuates a 

SECRETARY FArRCHILD's speec! M . 
meeting in Wall Street on Saturday was one | soon) ua a ae be 
of the pearls of the year’s debat It was ernm Be. Bones cae iEs, ‘ 
temperate and convincing in argument } sip hes : woh 
dispersed and scattered all the cl in Government why w 
brought against his employment oft] . avant agree: 508 Wnt : ~ \ 
Treasury surplus. It Knocked Mr. Blair has not answered why : 
once more ‘‘into a cocked hut It ot r os = z 
fered a delicate poser to Senator Allisor cher a ig 
and wound up finally with a healthy appes vhat the banks did , 
to the self reliance of the Amer Linas tee a te tak 
ple. Dealing with the quest f ** pau juestion t 
per labor,” he brought hisown former exy Mr. Fait 
rience as a member and officer of one 
our charitable organizations int ry ” 
to show that we have no need : : 
Europe for edification, and that, wl manda , 
be the cause of pauperism, it is lite cer : 
tain that protection does not) protect us : 
from it. There was just sufficient admixture f°! ray ’ 
of humor in the sneech to relieve it fron ” | ; babe : : 
dryness, but not enough to distract attention | — ™ 
from the logical sequence of the argument ; ane = ny 
The Secretary certainly made a hit when hi Se ae ” 
said that if he had known that he should be | | 7 : ‘ 
liable to impeachment in case Mr. B = 
were ignorant of the law, he would never]. ! os 
have accepted the office He made an “a 
when he said that if Senator Allis ; - 
offer any bonds to the Treasury upon wl 
2 per cent. interest could be realized, t] ey ~ si 
would be thankfully acct pted Inshort, the 7 , , 
speech was a telling one all the way : 
Its statements of fact correspond with w : see =~ 
business men already knew. The arg : 
drawn from the facts correspond equally w : sis : n 
the gathering drift of public opinior In]. a 
short, the specch has the material for oe 
rate campaign document, a i ‘ 
vinced that it will have a marked effect on tl a ze : ‘ 
vote of this city and State If any | tiiplessiieg : 
have held the notion that Mr. Fairchild is a | sive , : 
mere routine officer and calculating machit bese hes : : 
without ideas or the power of expressing | 
them, such misconceptions will i i . . 
generally dispelled ees 4 

| 

| 

Mr. Blaine’s speech at New A 

ply to Secretary Fairchild, was 
table and brazen as anything he has t : 


in the present campaign. Mr. Faire] 1 | thems : 


taken pains to explain why he did not ! <s 


to buy bonds at a premium before C ress | work Ses 

had interpreted for him the act of ISS1,w luct ral taxes . 

Was supposed to authorize such purchases : ! \ 

He said that he doubted his aut] t i I t S 

that he asked Congress to atti r tr most . < ¢ 
} the act as soon as the sess 

December Doubting his 


compelled to deposit the surplus i 


tional banks ineanwhile. He s 
the condition of things was so strang : 


anomalous that he could not be satis " tions I ler discuss this 


his own acti: 
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Wi 


think 





shape, 


that the Repub can i ers have consider 
ably undersized the manhood of the Ameri 
can workingman in this instane and that 
they will be unplea inthy reminded of their 
Tri! tuke on election ad 

An excelles feature f the New Jerse \ 
election this veur is the fact that there will 
be ne chance for the defeated party to ery 


fraud over the returns from Jersey ( 


\ 
re | 


ty al 


as licans have so often 
the The 
compels every voter in 


person, and 


cw irk, 
election law 


to 


done in past new 
those cities 
requires the 
The Philadelphia 
the other day said of this that 


will cut off from 1,500 to 2,000 of the Demo 


re 
in polls to 
Press 


‘it 


gister 
sunset, 
law 
cratic votes that have heretofore been fraudu 
and probably 
Newark,” which 
all [fudson 


week's election 


lk ntly cast in Eludson County 
a pro} ortionate number in 
large a poll as 
rf 


in Newark, however, wot 


returns nearly as 
last 
Ud indicate that the 


the 


County The result ¢ 


Republicans have greatly exaggerated 


itof fraudulent voting in these quarters 


that 


amoutl 
It i 


were perpetrated this year, and 


universally conceded no frauds 


vet the vot 


shows a great increase over the corre sp ya 
ing election of four years ago. The same 


candidates headed the respective tickets in 


the two years, and their votes compare as 
follows 

IS84 ISNS. 
Peddie, Rep ee a 13,851 
Richmond, Dem 11,82 14,596 


It will be seen that the total vote not only 


absence of 


shows no falling off, from the 
fraud or anv other cause, but that, on the 


increase of 3,004, of 


contrary, there is an 


} 
oy 


which 2,664 was secured the Democrats 


Newark, by the way, ranked ninth among 


the manufacturing cities of the country, a 
cording to the last census 

Ihe issue of the forged quotations from thr 
Eneli 1 press by th Republic in clubs and 
COmMmITTE continues with unabated vigor 
They are sent tous every day in bundles 
by pr rsons to Whom they have been rward 
ed, or who have procul d them at the rooms 
We should be asbamed to call attention te 


chief feature of th Republic in campalyen 
liy ' vin 1] y » palias : 
erature showing hat more ellance 1s 
placed on them than on anything else to in 
. nor tor Via? » 

fluence the working-class voters Ve have 


endeavored, whenever it Wus yr ssible, to 
bring home the responsibility for their issue 
o individuals, so as to appeal to the tndi- 
idual conscience or sense of shame, but with 
‘ indifferent success In fact, the eager 
ess with which respectable men, in| good 
business and social standing, partners in large 
houses ind members of churches, — set 
the at, is a Curious phenomenon, but 
not more curious than the silence of the 
ministers ! other moralists who are going 
to vote the I publi an le ket, From not one 
ot these latte r. so far is we know, exc pt Mr. 
Joseph H. Walker of Worcester, Muass., has 
there come one word of protest against this 


exhibitie: party decadence 


shocking 


| 
| 
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and 





immorality 
to call the 
Plummer of the house 


attention of Mr. 
of John F 
15 Broadway, and the 
B. Fuller of the house 
& Co., President d Vice 
esident respectively of the Harrison and 


& reporter 

John F. 

Plummer & Co., 
Mr. W. 

f He. B. Clatl 

Pr 


of 3 


attention of 
i) 


in al 


Morton Dry (soods Club, to the fact thut 
the club was issuing forged quotations 
in vreat quiantities, and to ask them what 
they thought about it. Both these gentl 
men absolutely declined to say a word on the 


Shame 
ist, 
although were they to issue these forgeries in 


subject, and one was rather abusive 
or regret the y did not seem to feel in the le 
the course of their business, for the purpose 
of 


thing of value, they would 


procuring the smallest sum of or 


both 


MONEY 


be 


amidst general approval. 


sent 
to the penitentiary, 


Now, how is it that such men as these think 


nothing of forgery, with the view of deceiy 
ing poor voters on what ought to be the 
most solemn duty of their vear, while they 


would not for worlds use forgery to make a 


thousand dollars?) We commend this ques 


tion to the earnest attention of their 


pastors 


The First Ward Republican Club, No. 5 
Sroadway, issued on Thursday, and presuma 
Ny had been issuing previously, a bundle ot 
campaign documents, containing not only the 
forved 
but the 
containing one or 
the ‘‘ Editor and 
R. C. Mezzerot?.’ 
Russian by birth, and has been 
Anarchist of 
But he 
than Donovan, 
to 


various from English 


quotations 


papers, Einaneipator, a weekly 
two illustrations, of which 
Proprietor ” Prof. 


Mezzerot? is, we believe, a 


Is 


long 


noto 
the 


man of 


rious in this city as an 
Donovan Rossa type. is a 
and 


teach 


much more education 


actually opened a school here 


nature and use of dynamite as a 


and in fact 
of oa 
4 city 
He 
wretch by f 


That he is now 


warfare, 
he 


destroy i 


weapon of political 


proclaimed himself t author 


he 


London in a very few 


plan 
Like 


which could 


minutes. 





a more 
Most 
Protectionist was to be 
he 
paid agent of the 
tl 

a party with 


of 


dangerous 


ar 
ran Jolin a furious 
expected, but that he 


should the friend, and ally, and probably 


is some 
ot 


a majestic history,” the party 


I> BY ~+ 
Republican party 


ing which we did not expect; for is it n 





and 
es Dr. Storrs 


and Chase 
What 
he has already stomacl 


Ford, 


ter to boot: 


and Seward, 


Sumner and Andrews? 


Lincoln 


av to this, if ied the 


with 
1 deser 


alliance inother dyna 


miter, an 


Phe senesis of the famous London 77ires 
quotation about the use which England can 
make of an Irishman (or the Celt) by sending 
him to America to vote for Free Trade, is 


hire 

W ho h is 
Drthiane 
and thence 
Pat 


lotution 


in a letter to the 


| 
is 


disclosed last 


pP 
i 


at 
sf froma gentleman in Brooklyn, 
taken the pains to trace it from the 
Yale Publishing Co., 


of Pat ‘ 


Ford's / ix/i HW 
s inquirer finally 


office to the 


. 6 


told th that »qt 





was never in the London 7: it all, 
but was published een or twenty years 
ago ina pamphlet entitled * Why Jreland ts | 
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Poor,’ written by John F. Scanlon of Chi 
cago, and published by Henry Carey Baird 
of Philadelphia; or rather that this was 
‘the gist’ of the pan pliet Of all the ex 
planations offered this is the most reason 
sable Sennlon is or was a Hlead Centre if 
the Fenians. Ford would be pre tty certain to 
be acquainted with his writings. The evo 
lution of the quotation from a) Fenian pam 
phiet to the editorial columns of the London 


limes Is more remi 


the Darwinian syste m, but tt is too much to 
expect that the circulation of the He can i 
be stopped even amone those who know it 
to be false 

Senator Allison, in his new role of high 
tariff man, overlooks some things that he 


ought to be reminded of. For example, in 


his speech on Monday week, while arguing 
that the Senate | | oO the 


il] will save t 
86,000 000 in sugar, ¥v would 


consumer 


ich otherwise 


! aita 


go to the refi 
Where willit go 


millions 
And then 


ners, he said, ‘‘ Six 


whom 


proceeded to show that it will co to the con 
sumer. But why not Ict it go to the wage 
worker along the usual path the bank 
account of the sugar refiner ‘Lhat is 
the approved high - tariff! method of dis 


posing of a surplus. Besides, who knows 
but that the 


finers will first 


foreign sugar growers and _ re 


crush out the domestic 


Ones 
by lower prices, and, having accomplish 


ed their fell purpose, put up their prices 


again to an extortionate figure, to the great 
injury of the American consume We 
find that Mr. Allison has not got rid of all 
the bad stuff that he put into his great 
speech of March 24 and 25, 1870. 

The chances of Mayor Hewitt’s re€lection 


have been greatly improved by the act 


the Republican County Convention last 
Thursday. Nobody can look at the ticket 
Which it put In the tield, and believe that 


the men who nominated it | 


idea that it can be elected. 


Mayor is a thoroughly respectable man, who 


was Chosen beeause nobody more desirable 


would accept the plang e. Many of 


ates on the ticket have be d 


feated in previous elections. Some of them 


have been ‘‘traded otf at the polls by 
their closest friends, and will be so treated 
this vear if opportunity can be found. — Dili 
sent search has been made during the past 
week for a rich and = re spect ible can 
didate who would pay a handsome ‘‘ assess 
ment,” give a color of since ity to the Re 

public an professions of a belief that there is 


a chance for success, 
at the 
Former unhappy experience had, li 
all the 


shy that none ¢ 


basis for a profitable **« polls 


wever 


made rich members of the party so 


of them could be found who 


was Willing to be made a victim. It became 
necessary, therefore, to. fall back upon re 
spectability alone, and make the best of the 


situation, Thousands of Republican 


lirectly to Mr. 
thre 


eas 
eid 


will 
He witt as the 


many nominee 


now give their support 


only way of defeating Tam 


The Boys will with 











‘. be 


Nation. 
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VERNMENT DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL 
BANKS 


No part of this campaign of mendacity and 


vulgarity has been more disreputable than 


the charge that the Administration is censur- 
he ne 


ending the public money to the 


banks This charge has been repeated 
and reiterated till probably some ignorant 
people begin to think that there may be 
something in it Gen. Harrison himself 
has had something to say about it in his 


speeches, but we are inclined to think that, 
he sinned through ignorance and 
! We do not 
We 
can be 
is his habit 
reckless statements 
the 
found out and exposed. His statement 
Detroit that if any Republican 
of the Treasury had deposited as much 


“us usual, 
unfamiliarity with the subject. 
think he would make a false statement. 
do not think that 
made for Mr. Blaine, because it 
all of 


speeches, taking 


any such excuse 


to make kinds 


in his risk of being 
at 


Secretary 


money i! 
Fairchild 
the 
ed him if they had been in power, was one 
of these to 
downright Mr. Blaine prefaced 
this statement by saying that he had had ex 


1 national-bank depositories as Mr. 


has deposited (about $60,000, 


O00), Democrats would have impeach 
reckless statements amounting 


falsehood. 


perience in public affairs which entitled him 
to speak with authority. We showed in re 
ply that, during seven months in the year 
of 1879, had de 


national-bank depositories various 


Secretary Sherman on 


posit in 


sums ranging from $97,000,000 to $276,000,- 
that 


of no importance except as illustrating Mr. 


000, and we remarked this matter was 


Blaine’s recklessness on the stump. 
Now comes Mr. Thomas M. Nichol, who 
evidently thinks that he has had experience 


in the affairs of Government suflicient to en 


able him to take part in public instruction, 
His explanation of the large deposits in na 
tional-bank depositories by Secretary Sher 
man is in this wise : 

**Mr. Sherman had no large surplus to use at 
his discretion. He was engaged under the law 
in refunding the high interest-bearing bonds 
which then represented the public debt. As 
fast as he could sell 4 or 4 per cent. bonds, he 
was directed by law to redeem the outstanding 
ti per cents. But he was not allowed to call any 
bonds for redemption till he bad money on 
hand with which to redeem them from the 
sale of those bearing the lower rate of interest: 
and when he made a call, the law required him 
to give three months’ notice to the owners of 
the bonds called, which were designated by 
their numbers, . 

“This direction of the law obliged the monev 
provided to pay for each batch of bonds called 
to remain idle during thesethree months. As 


the new bonds were sold through the banks, it 
was simply a natural consequence that the 


money obtained from them should remain in 
these banks for some pet time—that 
until the Government called fer it. This was 
a very different matter from that of turning 
money in the Treasury over to the banks for 


iod of is, 


their use and benetit.” 

This means that the money deposited in 
i@ national-bank depositories was exactly 
the amount of the called bonds and interest. 
Evidently Mr. Nichol did not bave the Trea 
sury reports before him when he made this 
statement If he had had them, he would 
have seen that the amount of called bonds 
ind interest was reported as a liability every 
month, and that the amount of money de 





The 


posited in the banks was a vastly greater 


Nation. 





sum. The figures are as follows 
Deposits held 
by Nat‘t Bank Called bonds Exe: ss 
Feb. 1, 1870 
March 1, * 
April 1 ‘ 
May 1, 
June l 
Julv 1, 30082308 ee 
Aug,.1, ; Y7 078,837 $1,408,785 15,070,! 


Now, you may take these figures any way 
You may reckon the deposits 
after 


you please 
three months before or three months 
the corresponding amounts of called bonds, 
and you will not find a month until the last 
when the excess of deposits was not vastly 
greater than the largest sum deposited by Sec 
retary Fairchild. The truth is—and it was a 
matter of adverse comment at the time, al 
though the criticism was, in our opinion, un 
founded—that Secretary Sherman had made 
money easy by large deposits in the banks, in 
If his ob- 
ject was to make money easy in order to carry 
issue the funding of t] 

tional debt at a lower rate of interest, 1 
1 


order to float the 4 per cent. loan. 


toa successful 


ena 
l 


eC Wi 


Ss 


justified in doing so. He was justitied, even 


if after events showed that the step was un 


necessary. As in the present case, there was 
an abnormal situation in Treasury affairs, 
and the Secretary used his best judgment in 


mecting it. 

In the present case, everybody knows what 
would have been the consequence of locking 
up the Treasury receipts in the Treasury 
It would have led with a rush toa 
Everybody saw this at 


vaults. 
commercial crisis. 
the time, and everybody, Republicans as well 
as Democrats, accordingly urged the Secre 
tary to deposit the incoming surplus in na 


tional-bank depositories. Most people feared 


that the banks would not take it on the 
conditions as to security that the law 
required ; and, in fact, the banks did 
refuse to take more than the 857,000,000 
or $60,000,000 which constituted the bug- 
bear of Mr. Blaine’s speech. To call this 
deposit ‘‘loaning the money to the banks” isa 
lie by indirection. All Secretaries of the 
Treasury since the close of the war have 
‘‘loaned money to the banks” in this sense, 


because all have kept more or less money on 
deposit with them. 
the characteristics of 


The deposit has none of 
to call it 


vy the 


and 
such is a deliberate attempt to deceive | 


a loan, 


misuse of words 


THE WORLD'S WHEAT HARVEST 


the International Grain 
Market which is annually held 
to 
mate of the world’s crops for the current 
Special 


wheat, and the 


IN connection with 
at Vienna, it 


has become the custom arrange an esti 


year attention has been given to 


results the whole have 


on 
been so nearly correct that they are looked 
for Their 


portance this year is even greater than usuai 


now with much interest im- 
The changes in the price of wheat have been 
so rapid, and the future is as yet so uncer 
tain, that every impartial and competent 
estimate of the crop is of decided value. 
It is true that the statisticians have 
this year subject to exceptional difficulties, 


The season was so late that there was 


bee nN 


an Op- 
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portunity for change of conditions after the 


estimate was published. In France and in 
England there was an improvement, in most 
other countries a falling off. Yet with 
sources of error, the Vi 
enna figures are worth studying in detail. 
The general results for 1887 and 1888, as 
given in the general summary, are shown in 
The figures are in mil 





all 


these unavoidable 


the following table. 


lions of hectolitres, one hectolitre being 


equal to two and five-sixths measured bush 


els : 
IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 
Demands for 
Production import. 
1888, 1887, 1888, 1887. 
Great Britain 20 28 oS 45 
France 90 111 27 7 
Germany 3y ‘2 9 6 
Switzecland ; 0.6 OS te 4 
Italy 37 42 ft) t 
Spain and Portu 
gal . 4 7 oD 5 
Belgium and EHol 
land . (.0) 8.5 6 , 
Greece R 1.0 15 1 1 
Denmark l l 1 1 
Sweden and Nor- 
wis l ] ] 1.5 
Other importing 
countries (not 
Included in esti- 
mate for 1887 ~ i) 
OU po izi= 79.9 
EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 
Supplies foi 
Production. export. 
ISSS, LSS7, 1888, 1887. 
Austria Do de 5.8 7 
Russia 90 8. 32 24 
Servia and Ru- 
mania oC 13 13 6 6 
Turkey and Bul- 
Paria... .- 2a Is 3 + 
United States and 
Cunada 1o2 162 36 465 
India. 65 rhs 13 133 
Australiaand Chili 11 10 7 6 
Egypt ; 7) ° 1:5 Lo 
400 415 104.3 107.5 


Putting these two sets of figures together, 
we have a total of 646.6 million hectolitres 
188s, against 697.8 million in 1887 ; that 
is tosay, 1,882 million measured bushels in 
ISS88, against 1,977 in 1887—a large but by 
no means unprecedented variation. It is 
hardly necessary to warn our readers against 


in 


placing too implicit reliance on these figures. 
The estimate for a country like India, or 
even like Spain, can be little more than a 
The introduction of a few additional 
importing countries outside of Europe into 
the table for 1888 also constitutes a disturb 


guess 





ing element. 

On the other hand, the estimate of exports 
and imports is far more trustworthy in itself, 
and one in which the members of the Inter 
national Congress were more directly inte- 
rested. In this respect the season of 1888, 
taken by itself, shows a deficit of 22.9 million 
hectolitres against a surplus of 28 million 


in 1887. How serious this is to be will de- 





pend partly upon the amount of wheat car- 
ried over from last year, and partly upon the 
extent to which other food products can be 
substituted for wheat. 

The deficit is due chiefly to 
vests in the importing countries. 


bad har 
England, 
France, and Italy all have suffered severely; 
though the loss in the two former is probably 
| not so great as was at one time supposed. 
| The wheat in Great Britain was 
| somewhat larger than in the years immedi- 
| ately preceding, but the yield was unsatisfac 
| tory. Other reasona- 

bly In to the 


acreage 


have done 


which, next 


CTOps 


well France, 























United States, is the greatest w 
country in the world, the y 
at only SU per ce nt. of 
and other crops Were below 
} 
i 


Last year, With a satisf 


France imported a little le 
bushels. Phis vear it was 


pected to need 75,000,000 
mands, In Italy, matters se 
The harvest will probably ! 


85 per cent. of that of last ve 


little more thar 


of a good average year 


for importation are est 


t 


000,000 bushels, against 11 


in 1887. Germany shows a sli 


from last year, but on the w 
above the mean of a dozen ye 


and the same mav be suid w 


of Austria. In both of thess 


results in 1887 were so good 


ble diminution was possil 

ducing anything like real d 

Hungary and Austria, wh 

nearly 10 per cent. above t 

years per acre under cultis 

noted, however, that in | 
} 


tries other grains have bee: 


cessful. 

Russia has done wel 
than last year, some of the 
showing a yield as high as 
the average. Other erains 
have also given large cr 
that Russia will be able 
000,000 bushels instead 
was the case last ye 
the lower Danube, wh 
on for a considera 
repeated their good results 
fact, the details would ind 
done decidedly better ; but 
mate vives the same a 
wheat production and pr 
the year preceding. ‘The t 
this is, as has been seer 
ficit in the European wh 
corresponding increase i 
world. In India the har 
in a vague way, good; but 
ures of production, such as 


f 


warrant this view of the 


ful whether India can ex} 


than last year, or as mu 

case in several years prev 
amount shipped by South 
or even Australia, is too s1 
decisive effect; and the wl 


United States is certainly 


make good the deticit in Eu 


Just two years ind a ha 

sensible people thought 

Mr. Powderly and his ki 
the American politi ul are! 
plication of a new 
The religious weeklies 
reviews in the early | 
numerous articles, frequ 


men, warning all 


Lhe 


Nation. 
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narchy, and total 


pire. Party ties being feeble in the Ch: 
ind there being no commanding le 
the Republicans had no cohesi« ind 
broke into small ‘* ero on wh 





Minister could) count for consistent 


steady support and who competed with exc hh 


other for supremacy over him 


threats and exactions, (3.) Offices or ‘ 
‘cording to some, the most disinteg 
agency of all. Every member from the 


ormed under tl 





ly destroyed under the 


DY mea 


w to 


eountry districts comes up no 


cager to show his constituents how inth 


cin show it is by getting places ] 
henchmen or votes of money for his 
tric The Government — offices 
ind maul, have been multiplied 
mously in order to satisfy him 


hundredth part enough places 


mand to meet the demands on 


lige 
Uist 


every member whom he ¢ 


irllamentary mrayority ra 
I fter th een years 
iV al l ted nad, wh 
humiliated the cou 
t ime does hot sup} 1 
or ministerial shortcomings 


lie Oppositi m into power, 


in no Onpositior ible 
ind hold it against all con 
} 1 ry it? ray 
he were, however, 1 s dou 
e Freneh voters have 
! igh politic ii skill to uy 

















yf it he Freneh mind, wher 
roul turns, under the ir 
t tradition of Frenct! 
) Yr persuasion but to 
kind of dictator It 
W ven the 
keeps him 
sidvantaves of il] 
s eminence so incon oO 
ners So that whe t 
ses t lopt the Ame v 
he Ministers a certain degree of perma 
| 
e is really” fighting Bouwlangism 
has anything els that Is, ti 
vive the popular contide: in parliame 
t t i 
Whether he will suc lis of re 
doubtful Constitution bas been twi 
vised alre vy, in IXS4 11885, when th 
natorships were abolished, and when d 
ental sentation ona general ticke 
de liste) Was substituted for district 1 
r adixsemen | 
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vreat centre of attraction of all the German 


States 


These differences can be traced to different 


onceptions of the new German Empire, Is it to 


be or to become an empire in the Roman sense 
of the word, accommodated to medern necessi- 
ties by parliamentary institutions—an empire 
embracing all the German-speaking provinces | 


of Europe, with only an Eniperor, an Upper and 


Lower Chamber framing laws for allf Or is 
it to be an empire founded upon a hierarchy of 
princes and sovereigns, With an Emperor sur 
rounded by confederate princes bound to the 


Emperor by a feudum, by treaties, and by con 


ventions Poets have sometimes extraordi 
nary visions: Victor Huyo, in his famous 
monologue in ** Hernani,” when Don Carlos is 


waiting for the result of the imperial election, 

in his mouth words which are not a bad 
great of 

supported Dy his vassal kings, princes, 


places 


deseription of the empire Charle- 


ine, 

and electors 
The idea of 

take that form. 


the 


unity did not always 
After the Revolution of 
Frankfort Parliament wished to constitute 


CGrerman 


IS-+48, 


anew Empire; there was for a time a vicar- 
neral of this Empire, and tinally the impe- 


It 


rial crown was offered to Prussia. Was re- 
fused: the new crown was not to be the gift of 
a popular assembly. Prince Bismarck was 





most resolutely ad- 


ke 


among those who were the 


verse to the revolutionists of 1548. He spo 


against the adoption of the Frankfort Imperial 


Constitution, ‘The Frankfort crown,” he 
said, ‘‘may be very brilliant, but the gold 
which lends truth to its splendor must be added 
by melting into its composition the Prussian 


crown; and I cannot believe that its recasting 


is possible by means of the proposed Constitu- 


tion.” On the 9th of September, 1849, he said 


again 
existed in 


‘*T deny that any desire has ever 


the Prussian people for a national regeneration 
modelled on the theories of Frankfort. The 
policy of Frederick the Great has been fre- 


quently alluded to, and it has even been identi- 
fied with the proposal of union, Tam rather of 
opinion that Frederick Il. would have turned 
to the most prominent peculiarity of Prussian 
nationality, to her warlike element, and not 
without result fe would have known that to- 
day, as in the era of our fathers, the sound of 
he trumpet which calls to the standard of 
the father of the country, has lost none of its 
charm for Prussian ears, whether the question 
concern the defence of the frontier or the fame 


1 





or greatness of Prussia.” 

it has been said that the publication of the 
Diary of Frederick IIE would diminish the 
claims of Prince Bismarck, considered as one of 
the founders of the new German Empire and 
f (ierman urity. It does not seem so to me 
Che extracts which I have just given (and | 
might give many more, conceived in the same 
spirit) show conclusively that Prince Bismarck 
has never understood German unity as it was 
understood by many ef the framers of the 


abortive Constitution of Frankfort. Healways 


the right 
the Constitution 


maintained that Prussia would have 


to decide what the nature of 


risk of casting the sword in 


ould be, at the 


the balance; and the sword was cast when. 
fter the Danish war, Austria and Prussia 

cht for the hegemony of Germany. No- 
t in show better the character of the Ger 


1 poliey of Prince Bismarck than his con 


iuct after Sadowa; with regard to Hanover, 


he used, to its full extent, the right of the 
conquet be spared Saxony and Austria, and 
be did not deprive them of a single province, 


that Hanover should 


It was enough for him 

vease to form an independent country in the 
very heart of Prussia, and that Prussia should 
have the hegemony of all the German pro 


vinees, as far as the Main, He did not wish to 


| 


Mhe Nation. 


intlict on Austria such a blow that she could 
not forget or forgive. After Sadowa, the 
Prussian armies might have pursued their 


victory and entered Vienna triumphantly. 


They did not, andthe preliminaries of Nikols 
burg were signed. 
This policy has borne its fruits: Austria and 


Prussia are now allied by the strongest ties. In 
certain eventualities their armies would be 


united in the field, and this certainty has be- 
come the best guarantee ef European peace. 
Those who may be inclined to reproach Prince 
Bismarck with wavering and hesitating on the 
subject of the Constitution of the new German 
results of 

History 
may be familiarly compared to a fine piece of 


Empire, will do well to reflect on the 
the policy of Prussia after Sadowa. 


tapestry: we see generally only one side of it, 
and it is not usual to look on the side where the 
design is vague, where the colors seem mixed, 
and where strings of silk or wool hang in con- 
fusion. Few know all that remains hidden, for 
instance, under the great work of Italian unity 
What we see is only the result: we are ignorant 
of many of the means—the obscure, sometimes 
the immoral instruments, the hesitations, the 
the treasons, the dirty of the 
kitchen. 1 doubt whether Cavour kept a diary; 
but if he did, and if he told everything in his 
It is per- 


fears, work 


diary, What should we not find in it! 
haps as well that history, in its great lines, 
should assume rapidly a legendary form. 
The the 
sprung out of the war of 1870, was not an ar 
fact, the 
work which had been going on for more than 
half a the 
had remained tentative, which 


creation of new German Empire, 


tificial work; it was, in result of a 


century in German mind, which 


had at times 
been fostered by popular revolution, and some- 
It is not 
to be wondered at if, at the moment when the 


times by the ambition of sovereigns. 


dream was becoming a reality, when all the 
German energies Were united, when all aspi 
those 
the situation felt 
All the of 
had responded readily to her call: 
‘ Allthe confederate 
princes had lent their armies to the Emperor 


rations were comnyon, who had the re- 


sponsibilities of some 


anx- 
iety and some hesitation. allies 
Prussia 


could she sacrifice them 


William; was it for him to humble them and 
Practically, 
Was the im 
perial crown to be offered to the King of 


to deprive them of their rights ? 
the question to solve was this: 


Prussia by popular assemblies, or by a great 
that of Frankfort, 
the German princes, 


German assembly like or 
was it to be offered by 
and what were to be the new relations of the 
princes and the Emperor ¢ 

The work of Italian unity ended in the de- 
of all the 
Parma, Modena, the Kingdom of the Two Sici 
the Pope has lost his tempo 
not the 
adopted by Prince Bismarck and his sovereign. 
Be 


lievers, as they both were, 1n the rights of kings 


struction Italian States save one: 


lies, are no more; 
ral power, Such has been solution 


‘E pluribus unum” has been their device 
qualified by the right of conquest), both ene 


of 
they did not give the imperial power the basis 


mies what is vaguely called revolution, 


of the popular will: they preserved the his- 


torical continuity, as far as events allowed 


them to do so, and left their autonomy 
to all the German States that entered into 
the great confederacy, at the head of which 
stands the Emperor, still King of Prussia. 
The army still remains the pillar of the 
state, and Prussia still remains the pillar 


of the Empire. There has really been no radi- 
cal change in the views of Prince Bismarck, 


since 184; he remained, when be respectfully 


opposed some of the views of Frederick LIL, 
what he was at the time when, in all the vigor 
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of youth, he opposed the German policy of Herr 
von Radowitz. 


MILTON'S LEONORA. 


Mantua, September 11, 158s. 
THE investigations of Alessandro Ademollo 
into the early history of Italian music, and es 
pecially of the opera, have brought out many 
interesting facts with regard to the life of Mjl 
ton’s Leonora, to whom the poet wrote three 
Latin epigrams, and who probably inspired 
some of his sonnets. The various monographs 
of Signor Ademollo are dry and hard to read; 
but they contain many documents and extracts 
from contemporary authors, and offer us a 
glimpse of an interesting period in the life of a 
small court, as well as of intrigues at Rome in 
the seventeenth century. 
The well-known Eastern traveller, 
della Valle, wrote to a friend in 1640 ; 


Pietro 


‘* Whoever has seen or heard, as [ have, 
Signora Adriana in her youthful years, with 
that beauty which all the world knows of, sit- 
ting among the nets on the seashore at Posilippo, 
with her gilded harp in her hand, must needs 
confess that even in our times there are sirens 
on those shores: but beneficent sirens, adorned 
with beauty as well as virtue, and not, like the 
ancient ones, malevolent and man-killing.’ 

This siren was Adriana (or more properly 
Andreana) Basile, born at Posilippo about 1580, 
one of a numerous family. Her brother, Gio- 
vanni Battista Basile, obtained some literary 
reputation, but is chietly known as the author 
of the ‘ Pentamerone’ ‘Lo cunto de licunte,’ 
dear to all lovers of folk lore and tales, which, 
though not published till after his death, was 
immediately translated into German and Eng- 
lish, well as into Italian, and even into 
Bolognese. Her husband, Muzio Barone, was 
in the service of one of the Caraffas, Prince of 
Stigliano, who kept him occupied in managing 
one of his distant estates, while the beautiful 
Adriana held a sort of musical court at Naples, 
where she was adored by al! the poets, wits, 
These, 
beginning with Caraffa himself, addressed her 


or 


as 


and fine young gentlemen of the time. 

adulatory verses, all more or less bad. Even 
the poet Marino knew her before being obliged 
to run away from Naples, and wrote for her six 
sonnets and two madrigals ; while, long after, 
the remembrance of her inspired him with the 
celebrated octave in the seventh canto of the 
‘Adone.’ Although Marino says, at a 
when she was very old or already dead, 


time 


intenerir col dolce canto 
suol la bell’ Adriana idolei affettt, 
EF con la vece e con la vista intanto 
Ir per due strade e saettare i petti,”’ 
and Chiabrera and other poets even give parti- 
cular deseriptions of her, yet we must believe 
that her beauty came chiefly from her voice 
We know that she 
had the rare combination of golden or blond 
hair with very black eyes, and that her hands 
were white and shapely: but her portraits are 


and from her expression, 


not attractive, and Cardinal Gonzaga, before 
her sing, said that 
beautiful than otherwise” 
who was, however, more con 


she was 


while 


hearing only 
‘rather 
another priest 
cerned about her soul than her body) wrote: 
‘She is astout lady, and although not pretty, 
isnot sougly as I have been given to under- 
stand. As far as] have been able to find out 
with the greatest diligence, she leads an honest 
life, but is, nevertheless, an alluring and won- 
derfully seductive siren—a Neapolitan Armi 
da.” 

When the fair Adriana was at the height of 
her reputation at Naples, her portrait and the 
accounts given of her induced Vincenzo Gon- 
zaga, Duke of Mantua, to invite her to become 
one of the inmates of his musical harem, The 
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Duke, who had enj 





le St rved ’ u h ill reput I = i . ‘ P ¢ it . + i x 
though he does not really s to hav t f A \ 

much to blame for the deat f the Admirabl i Tricde ‘ i Lb very i A ‘ ‘ 
Crichton, whom he has been accused of miut t t l t itrimonial f t s | M ‘ .w 
dering im cold blood), held at this t e most tter fr t Du ss, Margherita of Savoy ' Sixties va 
brilliant court in Italy. He was a pati und ! \driana tf and t tN tou ‘ 
protector of the fine arts; he bad recently beet vith | ‘ t ke i t tishi: “ uruily ’ 


honored by the visit of Rubens: and : in the Min ind another from tl ik . i beert is 


pany of singers and musicians was the best in ‘ : send ! f t if 


Kurope. At first Adriana did not. iire i =i is lit fror gvarde Frat ut M i t ‘ 
persuasion; but she suddeniv repented, and esco 1 ned sca y ten months. wher rid \ 

there was need of all the efforts of t Duke's lied of t sma x, and wa ! eded by . 

special envey, and of many letters from him brother Fe ind, the ¢ linal, w bta ‘ spent 


self and the Duchess to the Viceroy of Naple lispensation to mar i res ed 2 88 t att t , 
and to Princess Stigliano, succeedi: ich ot red oft i favor of his vounger brother Vir ‘ i ‘ 

er rapidly for three months, to induce the sing el Chis latter, w iced t si 
er to start. After still further ivat Rome tN found nothir tt t) than t ‘ 

and Florence, she finally arrived at Mantua at write Yd it le : his valorous ex i t 


the end of June, and immediate ) i th | ts. | i nd w leta i it . vely ’ ‘ " 


Duchess at her country place of Porto, a \ ] Favorit a fev atid begrgre i wu 
was attached to her service. The Duke came (dria t indy ut alt ipl > 

onat once to hear her sing. 3S sed. a ‘ t ( \ ‘ 

she ré acquired great infil I Du i Mar ‘ t 1) } \ \ 





showed her marked attention and ustant und Adriana tl t it Y I nt to pav a ‘ : 


gave her presents: the Duchess ud not live Visit to \ 1, W vas d byt M a 





without her, as she was the s ' ition ul chesa di Car ‘ ‘ reu —— Cai 
her bad heaith, sed the langua f ind she 3 | . 


There was a verv amusing rrespondence ned at Mantua, a t ied 





between Adriana and the Cardinal Gonzaga, | Cardinal to use his authority lecting s i 
with a curious mixture of thanks for present lebts due to her in Na ‘ | 
and requests for a bit of the true cross from ntomake a good marriage there | etter | sont 
Cardinal Borghese; instead of which, the Car to aflirm ry tion, A inn had rp! \ 
dinal being i!l, she only received medals and | sister Margherita from Naples ee > . ' 
rosaries. She expressed her gratitude for two | sister w ulready in Mantua. Margherita was | : 
love songs and remarks on the manner of sing n high favor fora t two months, when s M P 
ing them: and, in acknowledging the medais, | was married tf i ~Mantuan gentle i y Ss , 
asked for *‘ some ballad or gay little song ind |} givena la Lowry | ' ‘ 
Wished him the Papacy he Cardinal made a | great servic ind ft | 
short visit to Mantua, where he et ved het fortunate ¢ Faa } vas ltota " R P 
society, and the next winter wanted to take het ifte is l , 
to Naples with him. This was, of course, 1 then married Cat ne Med sist f . . 
possible, as she had much to do at court, in ad l Vin beca r i Cat rt -M } 
dition to the regular Friday concerts, whert nal, for y * went to R t . ; 
she sang madrigals composed for her by the | thehat. On tl trary : tly : Lji' t bs 
Cardinal, as well as songs sent expressly to her ilady w n ifterw is maltreat 
from Savona by Chiabrera, who was in receipt | being bruit i t that s had bewit 1; 4 : ‘ 
of a pension trom the Duke, and who recom- | hit he was sent t ris Liz 5 
mended that ‘‘ they should be sung ina noble the Cast f St. Aa \ Ss 
audience suited to such a yvreat singe nd int that t f 1 s t 4 
During a temporary absence of Adriana it years t er t : a , ‘ 
Milan, where she was greatly tempted tore- | s} i \ t writers ¥ ; t ‘ was 


main, the poor Duchess of Mantua, Eleanora During t t \ 


de’ Medici, died, and the Duke, thou mselt a litt t sha nd, w 


far from well, immediately set about | I sters Were supers er. went ¢t . ee ; slig 
for a new wife, and even thought of remarry vhere she f it st pcteta ale eh. Saad PF a 
ing his first wife, a Princess of Parma, whor - eteers > attentions of ; v é 


he had divorced and sent into a nvent. What list shed ils t} t N t . . AS ( 


was most necessary to him was a large dowry, vhere s vas to s that s ad not ’ w 
for in a reign of twenty-five years he had run een dismiss sy vt fre tat ; sent to | 4 M 
through twenty millions of gold scudi, and his | amial tters h ‘ ‘ , t 
exchequer was at a very low ebl He had f1 Du . Aft r turn to Mantua s it t 
quent itchings to have recourse to alcher ! it c . it } 
but although some experiments were made it it 5 ’ roft ‘ tw , 
the Palazzo di Te, and there were efforts to buy f |} e Gr X 
up the secrets of professors of the great art | n | tot ' € Sna ‘ Seer sing were 
~ , ‘ sf ‘ it 
cance Se ee oe — . . ‘ ‘ ’ 
venerally recoiled before the expense, as a : \ ‘ , Stated on! aaa BL SRE 
turned out to be the most costly way of produ vhere s t t furor Next ‘ ‘ worked a s create me 4 
ing gold yet discovered. Hedied, too, soon afte vear Ad venta Naples, lea at ng into the world the t perfect ye 
e - . 5 . a a . f 
Dy ohr . V1. byayt + ‘ 7 . =_ eee = : : ‘ i. i i 
in February, 1612, but n { \ s er young s age A cg ie ge ge Ne ae 
to Adriana and her husband the il ind i . os ern nora if 1 should not mention her t . 
the title of Piancerreto, and had pr rt First ; war. and th wond f the world | shall limit 
their son, from the Duke of Savoy, t vhit thet t st . : — . e 
cross of the order of SS. Maur i : ; vears The > bad from rood mu aa liinls alse: exinal 
Just about this time a htt ighter was S ‘ 1 that s was t tands perfectly we ‘ e she compose 
? * + , ‘ ‘ ’ ' ancl 
to Adriana, who was named L nd w t t s the ke of Alba h vs at she is singing, and pl 
—— tha Bul ; . ' and expre the sense of tl 
christened in the Duke's : <v \ : thet son Was vornds & loes not pique herself on being 
acknowledged mistress, the Maz <a a thatt > t S foot f erg g tt it she is neither disagreeable 1 
standing sponsors. Wn this asion | tw ters to Warsaw. to. the ettis She sings with an assured 
: rs , 1 et renerc e cimmil ty l Ww . 
sented the mother with a pear] necklace wort rt slasS t texl Mh ats ; —— ; oe 
rT , a gravity Her voice is of great compass, true 
‘4 ; 1c’s ») ‘ y = i Vi | . - s. 
suc ducats Anis COUd was -U ; wae mus SUIS Proje proved | sonorous, and harmonious, which she softens 
Duke Vincenzo was succeeded by : lest ss " \ ina aca turned ber and swells without effort or grimaces, Her 








ontbur ts and her chs are n t IAsSciVvious Hi r 
looks are not immodest, and her gestures such 
iwwsuita young girl. In passing from one tone 


sometimes causes one to feel the 
enharmonie and ch 
scales with so much skill and charm that every 
one is delighted with this beautiful and difficult 
method of singing, She has no need to beg the 
aid of a theorbo or a viol, for she plays both in 
struments perfectly well. [ bave had the plea 
! 


ypanother, she 
divisions of the Eeatle 


ure of hearing her sing several titnes-——more 
than thirty different airs, with seeond and 
third couplets which she composed herself 
Qne day she did me the speciai favor to sing 
together with her mother and sister, her 
mother playing the Ivre, her sister the harp, 


© theorbo 


and herself tl This concert, com- 
posed of three beautiful voices and three dit 


ferentinstrument 
and earricd me atl 
forgot my mortal ec 
Was among the 


. surprised so much my fancy 
in a rapture, that I 
mdition and tho 


angels,” 


'] to such 





he ultimate of this letter 
with her husband Giulio Cesare C 


144 


‘I effect 


mora, 
Cardi 


was invited to Paris in by 


nal Mazarin, who had probably himself known 
her in Rome when he was an intimate of 


the Barberini Palace. There is probably an 


allusion te 


Lettre 


written by Brusse, the Cure 


»>her inoneof the libels of the Fronde, 
de 


of St. Roch 


Wun religieux au Prince Cond 


which 
la 
fait 


parmi lesquels estoit une in 


SAVS ne seait ce eoustent a 


que 
‘eles comeédiens-chanteurs qwil 
@ Italie, 


fame qu'il avoit desbouchée a 


Fran a 
venir 
Rome, 


e® par 


Pentremise de laquelle il setoit mis dans les 
es du Cardinal Antonio 


arrived in Paris in March, 1644, and 


bonnes ora 


Leonora 





remained there till April, 1645, when she re 
turned to Rome, and there passed the remainder 
life (Fétis te 


She is mentioned by Mme. de Motteville 


of her »the contrary notwithstand 


in her Memoirs, and we are told that onee, when 


Anne of Austria was walking in her gardens, 


she met the poet Voiture silent and sad, and on 


asking him what he was thinking about, he re- 


plied with an impromptu containing an aliu 


Duke of 


Phe Queen took it in good part, and 


sion to love and to the 


Buckingham 
Leonora, 


} } 


who had a good m minediately sang the 


letter fré 
de France, 


well sl 


mory, | 
m the 


> 
Re- 


words to one of 
L bbe 


rent 


airs 
Scaglia to Christine 
of he 
upon in France, how she was 
tained bel n 
and what fin® presents had 
by the Queen, the Duke of Orleans, and others 
of 
» Queen Henrietta Maria, then living 
the friend of Milton 


worth more thau a thou 


Savoy, tells W » was looked 
lodged and main 
to the Cardinal, 


given to her 





in a house 


yn ) 


been 


of the Court. Among them, the wife 


Charles I 





he Louvre, presented 


with a diamond ring 


sand seudi 


Monsignor Rospigliosi, the author of the 
opera acted at the Palazzo Barberini, wrote 


also a sonnet on Leonora’s picture, which was 
the 
published in her honor in the year of 


it W hen 


included with others in * Applausi Poetici,’ 


Milton’s 
and Le« 


Adriana was dead, mora 


her sister, and her niece had begun again their 
musical evenings after her return from Paris, 
the house was frequented by cardinals, and 
Rospighosi was one of the most constant visit 
rs. He was made a eardinal in 1657, and 
s lriost nmediately to have been con 


While Alexander VII 


sidered papabile, 
still in good health, there was, as alwavs, talk 


was 


of his probable successor. Donna Berenice 
Chizi, wife of the Pope's nephew, meeting Leo 
nora one day, said sarcastically: ‘ Signora 
Leonora, my Pope is in excellent health: how 
is yours getting on In 1667 Leonora got her 
Pope, for Rospigliosi ascended the papal chair 
as Clement 1X. The new Pope was at first a 
little shy of Leonora’s influence, but he gra 


dually yielded to it, and no one was scandal 


? ‘ 
ri 


; for he was sixty-seven years old, and his 


ize 


‘The Nation. 








conduct i ween thought exeraplary, alth hi 
he had always been illant 1 polite H 
Was 1 er elected than h ent } ents t 
the ladies, and especially to his gossips. Ragyi 
the Genoese Resident at Rome, wrote: ‘ ile 
very amiable to the singer Leonora, called the 
Adriannella. The Duke of Bracciano sent the 
Pope a queen-fish (regina) from his lake, weigh 
ing fifty pounds. The Pope sent it to Sipnora 
Leonora as the queen of virtios 

At this TL ratried to posers a fine lady, 
and would have been ¢ 1 to conceal her quali 


ty of singer At a reception at the Venetian 
Embassy, while she was making ber comp 
ments, the Marchesa pad vid This is 
Signora Leonora Castellana, the virfuosa. You 
may perhaps have known how famous she is 
for singing, She has sung very well in Rome 
and France; and to the n, too Leonor 
grew red, and replied, evidentiy annoyed I 
only sang three times to the Queen. IL am 
known otherwi On ing away she kept 
complaining of the Marchesa for having re: | 
vealed her miusical faculties, saying: ‘* What 
coldness, What coldness, What insipid praises | 
Why hunt up such memories /” Leonora was 











obliged to submit to many such petty slights, | 
but she nevertheless maintained her position, | 
and was considered almost to belong to the 
papal household. Her house was a meeting- | 
place of society; she always had her following 
of cardinals, and sometimes even the Pope hin 
self visited her; and, when seeing her in pub 
lic, would indulge in familiar little jests which } 
made the eardinals laugh. Raggi reports | 
“The Rospighosi family have been again to | 
the Pope, together with the singer Leonora, who | 
complained that the Cardinal de’ Medici had | 
left Rome without visiting her and he adds 
malignantly and falsely She was a httle beg. | 
gar of very low birth, who has made her w iv | 
by her music and her tongue; a woman who | 
has always been acquainted with everybody, | 
and vet Rome insists on considering hei iste 
Fortuna woman jut Raggi’s remarks 
grow more favoral On July 26, ists, he 
tells of her usual fete forthe Scuola Pia, which 
Was crowded; on the 5th of Aucust, that sh 
had received 1,000 scudi from the King of | 
France in part payment of the arrears of her | 
pension, the Pope having praised her to the 
French Ambassador 1 
* August 20, 1668,—Leonora, the singer, con 
tinually advances in his Holiness’s graces. | 


rt 
her presents three 
sent her one of at 
no tips to the messengers, 
go in tips 


e does not 
times, He 
scudi: but si : 
saying that all would 


re is nota in which h 
or fi 


Ve 400 


Week 


yur hi 











hers she reserves for Christmas and 


|} Easter 


-_— 


November 
dor was invited 


Albano. ; 1 


1668.—Th 
Prince NSavelli 
t 


w Amba 


Ambassa 
toa ft 
ssador [the 


e Spanish 





Astorga, of whom many queer steries are told 
danced until night. always keeping his soecta 
cles on Signora Leonora was deter 


Was Tpit 





mined not to dance, red by the Am 
} bassador, and at last let herself be overcony 
Never is there a day without her receiving 








} a dish from telyandotfo, froin the | ~ 

} kitchen; and should this fail one da 

| next they send her two,” 

| * March 25, 1600 \t the | se of Leonora 

| the singer, there was a musical rey ntation 

| and all the Rospigliosi, male as well as f i 

j were present. Leonora sang, and her nis 
| and Monsiznore Casale. In every circumstance 


the 


} of his career she has always been ope’s 
| favorite, and is so now more than ever; aud 
| every one seeking a favor has recourse to her.” 
This is the last mention of her except that 
she died in April, 1670 ss than four months 


after the 


ment, E 
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Corresp mdence, 
WHERE 


i shane . DT AT DRIP IEC 
ARE THE PLATFORMS 


THE NATION : 


Sin: As the campaign draws to its close, it 
ecurs to me that it would De an interesting task 
toendeavor to answer the question winch heads 
lis Communication Phe merits of the respec 
tive platforms were thoroughly discussed at the 
time of their adoption; itis curious to observe 
how they ha tood the Wear of thi mont 

Let me say at the outstart that may at 
once reject: all the useless rhetoric in which 
documents of that kind are apt to abound in 
a Vivorous) conc n of party lite, where a 
large body of meonis cemented by the f rf 
conviction, simplicity in the party’s declara 


tion is inevitable. No two ideas could possibly 
be brought to bear upon such an organization 
Without producing hopeless cross divisions 


Phe endeavor to utilize local currents of ever) 


sort indicates, therefore, only the decay of genu- 





ine and healthy political activity—shows that 
there is a considerable body of men who can be 
held to their allegiance by appeals and flattery 
Which an intelligent man would despise, that 
the party is no longer animated by asingle put 
pose, that it contains within it those who are 
beyond the reach of ideas. Whatever declara 
tions these platforms contain which can bb 
properly calied party matters, are easily re 
duced to a single head. The questien of civil 
service reform, for example, cannot by any 
ineans be made a party question : its sole hope 
is the transformation of political life by the 
infusion of serious interest into our public 
affairs, and in the adoption of its principles | 
men of all parties. As it is now, there is no 
publi mia except th President vho has 
hown a the igh understanding of its pri 
ples; and tl President is so Wdicapped by 
his failure to secure it tirmly that his power to 
do good has been greatly lessened The reform 
must be upheld strictly for four vears, and 
must have stood the test of a change of parties 
in the Presidential otlice, before it can be con 
idered as finally established: and the leaven 
which is just beginning to affect our national 
life has yet far to spread until we can count 


upon this. As for the other issues raised in 


these platforms (the questions of Trusts, of pen- 
sions, ete.), they are mere corollaries to the 
one vital question of the hour, that of tariff 
taxation, 

If the Republican platform has any meaning 
at all—and it contains no statement more ex 
piicit—the party was pledged to maintain the 
tariff as it stands, even if it became necessary 


to abolish the entire internal-revenue 


, that, 


svstem, 


ev tax and all. Notice now unlike 








the sweeping general statements in which 
istute politicians are supposed to say much and 
mean nothing, here proposed a perf 
practicable scheme of legislatio it di 
from the denunciation of Trusts in the same 
document in that it ses an end which an 
\ t of Congress can at on ecure It savs no 
thing, moreover, of maintaining the principle 
of the tariff while submitting its details to re 





Vision; it isan emphatic prote ivainst touch 
ing it at all, and so the Republicans in the 
House interpreted it. 

A very slight experience with this ‘* plank” 
convinced its authors that the thing would not 
serve; and not only has it been sedulously ig- 
nored, but every speaker or writer has pro- 


ceeded to formulate his own notion of just what 
stodo, In the course of this 
operation some curious ¢ 


the party intend 


nflicts have arisen, 
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Notes. 


Db. AppLeTon & Co.'s fortheoming publica- 
tions include ‘ From Flag to Flag: Experiences 
and Adventures in the South during the War 
in Mexico and in Cubs’; * Florida of To-Day, 
a guide for tourists and settlers, by James 
Wood Davidson \ Dictionary of Terms of 
Art, illustrated ; ‘A Manual of Decorative 
Composition,’ by Henri Mayeux, also illus- 
trated; ‘Nature and Man: Essays Scientific 


and Philosophical,’ by the late Dr. W. B. Car 





penter; ‘Astronomy with an Opera-Glass,’ by 
Garrett P. Serviss, illustrated; * The Folk-Lore 
of Plants, by T. F. Thiselton Dyer; ‘ Hand- 
book of Historical and Geographical Phthisi- 
ology,’ by Dr. Geo. A. Evans; ‘The Develop 
ment of the Intellect,’ from the German of W. 
Preyer; ‘Memory: What It Is and How to In- 
prove It, by David Kay; ‘ Outlines of Peda- 

wrics,’ by F. W. Parker; ‘ Hints about Men’s 
Dress, by W. H Barrett; ‘How She Did It ; 
or, Comfort on $150 a Year, by Mary Cruger; 


Raleigh West 
by Helen Kendrick Johnson; and * The Secret 


gate; or, Epimenides in Maine,’ 
of Fontaine-la-Croix,’ by Margaret Field. 

The Baker & Taylor Co, have in preparation 
‘Distinguished Witnesses to the Great 
sof Foreign Missions.’ 


Thomas Whittaker is about to publish a li- 


and Sueces 


brary edition of Pascal's ‘ Thoughts,’ from the 
text of Molinier, by C. Kegan Paul. He will 
also begin a new series of illustrated books 
under the title of ‘‘ Whittaker’ss Home Li- 
brary.” 


vill 
Vii 


bri 
edition, Globe 


& Co 


two-volume 


Maemillan ng 


out directly a 
handsome octavo, 


f * Robert 


edition of Matth 


‘ uniform in size with 
Arnold’s 
and manufactured expressly for the 


market, 


Klsmere,’ 


their ew 


writings, 


\merican 


‘Her Only Brother,’ from the German of 
‘W. Heimburg ” (Bertha Behrens), is in the 
press of T, Y. Crowell & Co 

Next month, Ginn & Co., Boston, will have 


ready ‘A Brief History of Greek Philosophy,’ 
8B. C. Burt. 

Miss Minna poem, ‘*The Haunted 
Heart,” which appeared in the Century in 1885, 


by 


Irving's n 


will furnish the title to a volume of selected 
verse to be published by Belford, Clarke & Co 
on November 1, 

Wm. Henry Hurlbert’s * freland under Co- 
ercion,’ Which in Scotland bears the imprint 


of David Douglas, Edinburgh, is to be issued 
] 


here by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Thev wil 


hortly publish also the First Supplement to 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,’ edit 
i by W. FF. Poole and W. I. Fletcher; and 
new editions of the Poctical Works of the late 
Kinma Lazarus, and of Hawthorne's ‘Scarlet 
Letter, the latter illustrated by Mary Hallock 
\ new and complete edition of the works of 
the poet and critic Giesué Carducci is announc- 
l by Zanichelli of Bol ena It will form 
out twenty 1l6mo volumes of about 400 
pages each, obtainable separately at four 
francs apiece Zanichelli has been for some 
ue the publisher of the poems of Carducci; 
but this author’s eritical and literary essays 
ive been dispersed through many books, in 
partas prefaces and critical introductions, and 
we never before been collected. The first 


lume now in ] Discorsi Letterari,’ in 
udes his recent address at the eighth cente- 
harry of the University of Bologna, his lecture 
n the work of Dante. commemorative ad- 
iresses on Virgil, Vetrarch, and Boceaecio, and 
his lectures on the development of the na 


} collections of 


Value 


i 


The Nation. 


tional literature and on the literary revival in 
Italy 

Armninius Vambeéry, the well-known Hunga- 
rian traveller and writer on Eastern subjects, 
is at present at C nstantinople together with 
Mr. William Fraknoéi, the Secretary-General 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, They 
are nominally engaged in looking for further 
remains of the celebrated library of Mathias 
Corvinus, taken Buda to 
Constantinople during the Turkish occupation. 
Some waifs from this library were presented 
by the Sultan to the Royal Library some years 
ago during one of the enthusiastic rapproche 
ments between Hungary and Turkey. More 
believed still to exist, 
either in the library of the seraglio or in the 
the chief Mr. Vam- 
beéry has, besides, the intention of studying the 
changes in Turkey since he was last there, and 


which was from 


books, however, are 


mosques. 


will probably collect his notes into a volume. 
He has been received by the Sultan, who told 
him that his works had aided in imparting to 
the foreign mind a correct knowledge of the 
principles and doctrines of Islam; and who, in 
recognition of bis literary merits, conferred 
upon him the Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Medjidie. 

A fresh issue of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of 
Anthony Hamilton's ‘ Memoirs of Count Graim- 
mont’ is ready for the season of costly pub- 
lications (London : John C, Nimmo ; Philadel- 
l J. B. Lippineott Co.). It is in 
volume, the largest octavo, with broad mar- 


hia : one 
gins, heavy paper, and handsome (though not 
matchless) typography. The illustrations, how- 
ever, probably constitute its excuse for be- 


ing. These consist of a portrait of Hamilton, 
plus thirty-four etchings, great and small, by 
Freuch artists L. Soisson, after C. Delort. 


The most of these are ornamental vignettes, of 
no little delicacy and grace, and all have been 
carefully studied with reference to the costume 
seized the 
vrosser opportunities afforded by the dissolute 


of the period. The designer has 
text for a few plates that could be spared, how- 
ever much in keeping with their surroundings. 

Mrs of 


Thackeray, 1847-185,’ has just been revived in 


Brooktield’s ‘Collection of Letters 


a very dainty edition by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. The rubricated title-page is still further 
adorned by a portrait of Thackeray in a bar- 
mionlous tint, 

Four more volumes of the new translations 
from Victor Hugo, in course of publication by 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., have been received. 


The two volumes of ‘L’Homme qui rit” have 
been rendered into English by Miss Isabel 
Hapgood, whose versions of * Notre-Dame de 
Paris,’ ‘ Les Misérables,’ and ‘ Les Travailleurs 


de Ja Mer’ have already been commended in 
Vation. A quite unwarrantable liberty 
been taken with the title of the present 


the 
has 
work, which has been altered without necessity 


into’ By Order of the King, upon both the 
title-page and the cover, although a literal and 


entirely satisfactory translation of the original 
‘The Man Who Laughs,’ retained 
upon the first as a secondary and explanatory 
title, and 
thi 


King,” 


name, is 


is given as a heading to the pages 
In the original, ** By Order of the 
is merely the name given to Part IL. of 


e work 


uchout 


+} 
tl 


The two volumes of the ‘ History 
of a Crime’ continue the series, which, with 
these personal recollections of the Coup d' Etat, 
roes beyond the 


g romances of Victor Hugo into 
The translation 
very readable one, and is by Mr. Huntington 
Smith 


Little, 


his political writings. is a 


Brown & C are 


‘Victor Hugo’s Romances” 


0. also publishing 
in a new library 


edition, to be completed in twelve volumes, and 
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to include translations of the tive most famous 
of his prose fictions, ‘ Notre Dame 7» ©Phe Man 
Who Laughs,’ ‘ The Toilers of the Sea,’ * Nine- 
Mistrables.’ The last of 


these, in five volumes, was issued last year, and 


ty-three,’ and ‘ Les 
we now have‘ Notre-Dame ‘in two volumes and 
The books are smalier 
the 


They are 


‘ Ninety-three’ in one. 
and more compact than those of edition 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
printed in large, clear type, upon handsome 
paper, at the University Press of Cambridge, 
so well known for the excellence of its work. 
‘ Ninety-three’ is well translated by Mrs. Aline 
Delano. 
and of ‘ Notre-Dame’ 


The translations of * Les Misérables’ 
are the best English ones, 
revised, with all omissions supplied, and spe 
cial translations of important chapters, as the 
publishers inform us. 

From the same house we have the first of the 
series of ‘‘ The D’Artagnan Romances,” Alex 
andre Dumas’s‘ Three Musketeers,’ in two vol 
umes, brilliantly bound in highly-gilt cloth of 
a wine color, 
excellence with that of the Victor Hugos just 
described, and the size most convenient for the 
hands, A portrait of Dumas is prefixed. 

In line with the foregoing for the gift season 
is the pocketable oblong Itimo ‘ 
first fruits (to our knowledge) of the ‘* Temple 
Library "—a limited edition, represented in this 
country by Macmillan & Co. The Chiswick 
Press has done well by these two volumes, of 
which the type isclear, if small, and the mar 
gins generous. Pretty etchings by Herbert 
Railton are scattered here and there, and Mr. 
Augustine Birrell has supplied a biographical 
sketch, and sparse, unobtrusive footnotes. This 
edition is one to be fond of, and therefore good 
to bestow. 

A holiday garb is given to the American re- 
print of the ‘ Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam’ in 
Edward Fitzgerald's English verse (Houghton, 
Mithin & Co). The merit of this edition is that 
it gives the fourth (and virtually final) form of 
the quatrains as worked over by the translator, 


The typograpny is of parallel 


Essay Ss of Klia, 


as well as the first form, each having its special 
beauties and felicities, and both being cherish- 
The editor 
has added, besides, some literal versions of his 


able by the lover of noble poetry. 


own by way of comparison, in a list of refer 
ences to the sources upon which Fitzgerald 
drew; a biographical sketch of the English 
poet; Fitzerald’s own account of Omar, and 
notes; and a letter to Mr. Quariteh, describing 
Omar’s grave, which is pictured in the frontis 
piece. We predict a wide sale for this volume. 

The Henry Irving Shakespeare (Scribner & 
Welford) has reached the fourth of its six vol- 
The responsible editor, Mr. Frank A. 
Marshall, has the services of a corps of as- 


umes, 


sistants; 
is visible in the plays generally, but ‘* Much 
Ado About Nothing’ 
he edits entirely by himself. Of the remain- 
ing four which the volume contains, * The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ” Mabor 
ation of the eminent textual scholar, Mr. P. A. 
Daniel, and “ King Henry V.” that of a new 
American hand, Mr. Osear Fay Adams, who 
has, we believe, been an assistant of Mr. Rolfe 
in similar work. ‘‘ As You Like It” is cared 
for by Mr. A. Wilson Verity, and * Twelfth 


his supervising and suggestive hand 


is the only which 


one 


shows the Cc 


Night” by Mr. Arthur Symons. Of the gene 
ral merits of this edition we have already 


spoken. An appendix of corrections is pro- 
mised for the last volume. The work will pos 
sess special interest as an example of the me 
rits and demerits of coOperative scholarship in 
a particularly trying field; its success would be 
more doubtful were it not that so large a por- 
tion of the labor of the Shakspere vommenta 
tor now is compilation and condensation from 
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iider sch ars The istrat il fu tle preface for Le Gru s 
) . tiny fy Nat \I 
‘ it SI Vy! per Ve it t ua aa Oh , y* i 
' . 1 1 r ‘ 
ar ? Bu in is the sul t zt latest is taris i I N Xx A N . 





























non Venables ts the thor, andt ts both the to be pertorme y Pu ; 
biography and the litera vorks Bunyar puppets animat t t 
fairly and discreetly He has not att ted t t rs, skilf lead 
lo mor than prese brietty f Bu s! Kil | \ 
Vans life 1ireadv know anid re ntiv ext Is ters f1 t t \ ‘ 
tively treated by Dr. Brow to add the sin fact ned t ‘ 
l sremarks upon his plac ir litera and Misadvent soft Mr. I 
ture The onlv new matter which he includes | as becomes ara f t t 
is the warrant for Bunvan’s arrest in It be bound down to a sy 
lntely discovered among tl (nhaunce papers book of M. Dart ’ M x 
i} is dated March 4 io, and bears thes Pupazzi,” shows tha 
nature f thirteen magistrate It its the used t wivanta 
fa fh third tmprisonme bevond ibst M. +t uncis Le ‘ es i 
and it sustains the story Bishop Barlow's a ambitious writer, wl is | 
lieved interference to pr e his release, whic! hist al researches the X t t 
has been questioned on the gr lof discre His work ‘La Cour d e et S 
pa v in dates; but it t lid bserved tha francaise a < s I 
the bist i 1 or 1 litt t tl i! ‘ f I VI it he = a4 t ti nN [ i { _~ 
lid. It was sugeested by Dr. Brown that the be S se, aft hay I 
Pilgrim’s Progress was becun lu? s lectures in (ie a 4 Lut 
third imprisonment, althouch | did not have M. Decrue speal ft 
41 eviden is we now ssess as to the fact ters which t is I " 
of the imprisonment Car Venables read 1 varicus ! 
ports this suggestion, and, as he states, the 1 present work, how 
covery of the actual date tends tf ynifirm t written without nsult 
view This little Life of B in, as a wi thorities, for it ntaims 
is to be hi \ mimended, avoiding, as it does found in sor f ti t ‘ 
the dryness and tediousnes f detail that wer mentary works t x 
nseparable from |) Brown's niNnous 1 now little read nel i \ 
rative has been used n t 
Prof. Charles F. Kroeh, of the Stevens Insti ever, of the excessi iims 
tute of Technology, adds to his series of * D1 rue in his preface, t S 
Books’ a little thirty-page pamphlet on’ The | merit. It is easily read, at 
Pronunciation of Spanish in Spain and Ameri a fair impression of tl 
a. Itis as accurate as it is compact, and | and state of civilizat 
would und 1 vork wel the hands of a | teenth century Fra 
Inpetent teacher Phe phras the Spanisl is rather a flatter ] t 
nies Of America is not well chosen asa whi had har 
inclusive of Mexico and South America Decrue ignores a ‘ 
s particularly misleading as used by I t hapters to wl } ‘ 
h, since the only existing Spanisl ony third, on the diff t 
Cuba, does not, as stated, preva g sound nost satisfact 
ind ¢ before e and 7, like s Paris s New \ 
Perhaps the best, because tl freshest and News ( niacde it 
most carefu {f Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Seventeenth Cer English dress, w ‘ : 
tury Studies’ is his paper on Ethered he wards tl \ 
first English dramatist to feel the influence plates, in short, a . ¥ 
Moliére. Mr. A. Wilson Verity is now edit and Mrs. ¢ ‘ 
ed‘ The Works of Sir George Etheredge, Plays | successful, t ir think 
ind Poems’ (London: John C. Nimm with Fret “aricaturists t 
ill needful notes, and a biographical! introduc illustrated art . 
tion, in which he has utilized Mr. Gosse’s paper Macmillan), by M 
adding not a few illustrative facts of his ow: rhe asion of it isa VOI , ; . 
finding. As a dramatist, Etheredge is more Gra ( te! t -M 
important chronologically than he is dramati Caricature en Frat 
cally, but the ‘* Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling | have a higt gra 
Flutter,” made its mark once, and can still be eeding issu f Sept ris 
read with interest. The poenmis here collected | with a general estimat f - ¥ 
are pleasant little bits of society verse, not up tl Hermitage at St. Peters 
like those f his f Sed ur Dorset Mict ‘ a few spr ~ 
vhale they do not rise to the vel of t best Numerous t < 
ers de société of their time, they are easy in a mpany an art 
stvle and even easier in morals } Fels Veer F. | . 
In reviewing Mr. R. W. Lowe's recent editior Schwebs n the birth; th . 
of Dr. Doran’s ‘ Annals of the Stage, we ex st—Stav M 
pressed a hope that the editor might beinduced | The nductor w S t 
to bring the book down to date. Now w ! station gives \ i 
glad to learn that this h st s etw ~ : . ‘ 
and that Mr. Lowe has in preparation a I g 
tinuation of * Their Majesties Servants’ fr A good py of S Ss port ! ‘ t 
the dea i Kean, where a J AS st . 1 4s ‘ ’ 
left off of Mr. H Ir g t . vv ~ ( \. Mer 
will be I 1 Mr. N \ sf s ; 
mtinuation of Mr. Ireland’s °F r tf t nect ‘ t sing s t ! 
New York Stage’ which st ‘ n 1s f s . t t ista qu 
would be ¢ y we I I sett," wv : . : 





M. Coquelin cadet has written a pleasant 1it story of Nu | 7 
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che vengono portate dall’ Indie occiden 
tali pertinenti all’ uso della medicina,’ ete 
(Venice, 1575), which was Englished in) Lon 
don t John Frampton in 1596 as ‘ Joyfull 
Newes out of tl Nt ind Worlde, et 

Marchimon Needhanrs Medela Medicina 

1665) he defines as ‘ta plea for tl free profes 


sion anda renovation of the artof physik, 


tending to the reset f mankind from the 
fvrann fia ises, and © phiy ician them 
Ives from the peda m of ld authors and 

present dictato Onder Midwifery, one may 
hat a ntest has raved over the prope 

ex for this profession Daniel Neal published 


1722) at Narrative of the Method and Success 


of Inoculating the Smallpox in New England, 


by Mr. Benj. Colman,’ “with a reply to the 


principles of 


objections made against it from 
conscience in a letter from a minister at Bos 
ton.” Nostradamus is 

Bicher,’ 


Sprach von ihme 
} 


repre sented by hi 


Zwey ‘erstlich in) frantzOsischer 


beschriben: Nun, aber, un 


serem Vatterland ziti Giitem, in das gemain 


Teutsch auff das trewlichst verdolmetscht 


Augsburg, 1575 But we must not wander 


further in these pleasa 


if pastures 


The noets 


thornden, 


i] 


Drayton, Drummond of Haw 


Dryden, and Dunbar, with many 
esser himinaries, fall to the sixteenth volume 
of the ‘Dictionary of 
Maemillan & Co 


not only is the longest and most significant of any 


National Biography 
and the notice of Dryden 


between the two covers, but demo: strates ag: 





that the editor’s skill in this sort of composi 


tion Is unsurpassed by that of his colabos «rs 


Mr. Leslie Stepben regards Mr. Lowell's as per 


haps the best modern judgment of Dryden 


Mr. Stephen also writes the compact account 
of Miss Edgeworth, not omitting the painful 
‘attempts to increase her growth by mechani 


eal devices, including hanging by the neck.” 


There is a good deal of information about Mar 


tin Droeshout and his engravings, of which his 
Shakspere bust of 1625 is the most famous 


Thomas Drummond, the inventor of the 


Which bears his name, and afterwards th 





1 ever 


ruler that Ir 


beneficent 


Most 
had, is fitls indeed, a 


name to be rer 





trast of his suce 


neither wholly one of temperament nor wholly 
of training—the scientific spirit versus the re 
formatory—is deserving of study Besides 


British soldiers who had a hostile hand in our 


} 


Revolutionary stru »and in the war of 1812, 





such as abound in Dictionary, there is a 


rather lar 


2e proportion of more cheerful inter 


national entries, We may instance Samuel 
maton, colleague of the Rev 


New Haven, ar 


rovernor of the Colony; Henry 


Jolin Davenport 
id bis brother Theophilus, the 
Dunster, 
dent of Harvard, and his scaly predeces 
sor, Nathaniel Eaton, President pre-desigz 
Dr. John W 


We gave to England Joseph Chessborough 


nate 


Magland gave to us Draper, and 


Dver, who, a mechanical genius himself, help 


ed many American inventions to an introdue 


tion abroad, notably Fulton's steamboat, and 


who remembered the land of his nativity when 


he took a share in founding the North Ameri 
can Review. Dyers name, by the way, is omit 
ted from Drake's ‘ Dictionar¥ of American Bio 
graphy? and from the new Appletons’ * Cyelo 
paedia of American Biography Ile was a na- 
tive of Stonington, Conn., and his father is 


\ +) ° 
Nathaniel Dyer of 


Mary 
Dyer, the Quakeress, hanged as such on Boston 


luded 


the Rhode Island Navy.” Might not 


( Maenom Ly HO have bee properly ip 


The free and easv method f the German 








| 
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universities in the matter of attendance upon 
lectures have beenso highly commended not 
rfew American educators, and tl seminary 
tem has been udly hailed as the highest 
} ! + y , 4 } ~=t 
d lopment and owning glory of e be 
| ble system of instruction, that if may 
worth while to k fora moment onthe res 
of t nedal as presented in the following ex 
tract fromthe Berlin Poulitische Nach e) 
Many tl dy antages of the yu nif 
system of aching Im OUP Universities, 10 has 
this disadvantage, that the students wt as is 


well known, are pot required to attend regniar 
iv the lectures for which they are registered, 





but for which they nevertheless receive their 
ertificate of attendance, are bewuiled into turn 
ing their backs upon the lecture rooms, espe 


cially in their first semesters ; 
is, that later, in order .o pass the e 
they are forced to H ‘ 
short time the requisite knowledge of their sub 
jects, to the detriment of their general culture 
and of their health, Another result is, that the 
knowledye thus acquired is frequently no mo 
than is absolutely indispensable. In order to 
bring about a closer personal intercourse be 
tween students and teachers, and thus lead to a 


more regular attendance upon lectures, the so 


the COMSeGQuence 
XAininatioms, 


¢ } 


obtain in a comparatively 














called seminaries, sometimes called Priratissi 
ma, Uebuncen, ete., were brought into existe 

in our universities. In these, more use is mac 
of the scholastic methods, and these institutions 
have been very successful Even they, how 
ever, suffer from the fact that the professor 
has no means, other than moral suasion, at bis 
command to urge on to greater diligence those 
students who have shown themselves negligent 





during the semester. We have, therefore, cause 
to rejoice that the Minister of Education has, 
by arecent statute, conferred upon the Director 
of the Historical Seminary in Berlin University 
powers hitherto not pessessed, By this statute 
the members of the seminary are required to 
attend regularly the exercises of the seminary, 
must not absent themselves without giving pre 
vious notice of the reason for absence, andl must 
display all required diligence in their studies 
For violation of this statute, or for other valid 
reasons, the Director may exclude any student 
Every student, therefore, who enters the semi 








nary, under these regulations, has his attention 
ealled at the opening of the semester to the con 
sequences of any lack of diligence on his part 
and nothing less than ular att will 





secure for Limi at the 
needful eertifieate of 
work. Thus there is brought to bear upon the 
student a pressure which must work on 1 
advantage, and it is much to be desired that 
ulations might be extended to the 





- 


the same reg n 
seminaries in other branches of knowled 


Can it be that we bave here the entering wedge 
of the marking system and compulsory attend 
ince, Which, under the guidance of our Germay 


friends, we had begun to look upon as twin 


meresses have just met at Venice, 


and have received the usual hospitality of that 








ityv—illuminations, fireworks, serenades on the 
(rrand Canal, receptions by the author ; in 
the Dueal Palace, a dinner at the Lido, a trip 
to Murano and Toreello, and another up the 
Brenta to Padua rt Meteorological Con 
ress, under the Presidency of Padre Denza 
tl vell-know) t gist and Direct 
the Observatory at Moncalieri, was a il 
body of serious scienti men and did rue 
rood work Phe Inter tional Literary Cc 
gress, Which never boasted of a very eminent 
membership, seems to have fallen entirely inte 
the hands of second and third-rate writers, 
especlally of those who manaye the [Interna 
tional Literary Association of Paris. On this 
ocean 1M. Lonis Ratisbonne was the president 
and M. Louis Ulbach the ehief man i i 
ther imy ifmembers were all Fre: [ta- 
Spanish, and Belgian, except one Png 
ia] i, Mr. Clifford M lage {Wi terary sta 
t niust nf to having no exact In Ina 
tion rer \ustria, and ther 7 ns 
Senry } Yenr ft ve take LOTT 1D t in 
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literary 











property, which is now theoretically the main 
bject of this ¢ up very litt of 
{ t time : na it | ay is a ‘ Chit 
discussion on the te ional Copy 
right Law, which had be 1 v advertised 
in advance mounted only toa 3 Ime ol 
the Chace Bill, and an anodyne resolution 
passed without debate) recommending the 
United States to accept the international at 

ent for ted a few years ago at 

The discussion on the reciprocal rights 

es of authors and y ublishers was some 
wl at on re itVel\ ESP iiV When the Dut I 
were attacked for having permitted the per 


nance of the opera ** Otello” without pay 





ment to Verdi or the 
Dutch delegate defenct 


rround that there existed in 


BGT but ’ 
folland but one 


} 


which gave repre 


wandering opera company, 


sterdam, Rotterdam, 





sentations in turn at A 
and The Hague, and could not exist if compelled 
to pay heavily for new operas; and he humor- 


ously cited parallel examples from the literary 


and mnusic 








This called cut indignant protests, As hosts, the 
Italians were expected t e the Congress, 
ind Vittorio Malamani, the autl of that 
excellent book, tl History of Venice in its 


Private Life? read the opening paper of the 


Art and Litera 


sesslol, On 


ture’: while the learned Professor De Leva ot 
Padua delivered a discourse on the Diarist Ma- 


rino Sanuto and the proper place of chronicles 


in history. rs will be published 





: 
the former in the Nuova Ancologea. 


heen spending the heated term in Comana 
Aurea, in Cappadocia, once the seat of the 
mdddess Ma. celebrated through- 


worship of the 4 


out the Hellenistic period tor its 























wor. Miss Laura Tucker, in a private let 
tel ay 
Kor our own curiosity we have been pur 
suing some original investigation by way of 
opening up one of the smooth val, artificial 
mounds that crown all the AdgA places in this 
ViCcluity We chose the largest mound, in sight 
from the Protestant chapel, and two weeks ago 
set some inen to digging They began at the 
top of the mound, and, atter digging several 
days, got tired, and began on the south ce 
Po-day out fPort vere 1 irded by an en 
int pret ¥ built stone tonil ontal 
il ohne maint m, ten feet lony, eight tee 
wide, and eight feet high, with pe entrance 
hall Ve tinte e build irom the top 
The stones at mecely carved ar put to 
vethel ivefully Phe tlhoor was once paved with 
boot quare smoothed i lhiests tit , Lut the Place 
seems To have been entered and rifled, perhaps 
centuries ago, and the 1 nent partly mn 
up the reoft of the little structure is arel 
shaped, and the door of the inner room was 
shut by a large one, cut to fit the entrance 
It is curious to notice that the entran ot the 
nausoleun ind that to this second unde 
ground tomb, is toward the west You know 
thata These people, UVINE Bere NOW, spear I 
e * Dirt { thie Can if be 
lents wi Iw t ner associated 
birth and reli n with the stm and sunrise, 
While they in some wavy connected e@eath with 
hse t E 5 . Those Germans and Austrians 
who were in) Marash just before you, have 
made exeavations in Zingirli and discovered 
important Hittite ruins, g them a colossal 
statue of Sardanapalus, the old Assyrian.” 


7 Ls Stat \ h A t Part Il 
Narrative and Critical History of America 
Vol v Edited by Justin Winsor, I 
ton: Houghton, Millin & ( SSS. Pp 
Vili, f 

Put present Wn Very Vest EXemMpilrle he 

listineti wivantag ti perat nie 
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American history as affected by the slavery 
conflict. 
more than twenty pages assigned it in this 
whole volume; and yet, if the first half of the 
nineteenth century had any significance, it is 
surely this, that it witnessed the steady and 


The subject of slavery has scarcely 


unceasing growth, in the two sections, of two 


movements and tendencies which were 


their 
Nor is it less significant 


not 
merely antagonistic, but were in very 
nature irreconcilable. 
that the political leaders of the two sections 
were for the most part oblivious of this fact, 
and, when the jarring of factions in repeated 
instances seemed to threaten the existence of 
the Union itself, were apparently ready to be- 
the latest 


We were then, to quote from 


lieve in the sovereign efficacy of 
: compromise.” 
Prof. Lowell some trenchant sentences written 
in ISO8, ** very fond of this glue of compromise. 
Like so many quack cements, it is advertised 
to make the mended parts of the vessel stronger 
than those which have never been broken, but, 
like them, it will not stand hot water.” With the 
close of the period covered by this history, the 
slavery question was still an unsolved problem, 
Another quarter of a century was to witness 
its violent but effectual solution. 

That the ‘ Narrative and Critical History’ 
dloes not accomplish, in instances such as we 
have cited, what might be desired, is no de- 
fect, considering it as an individuai work. It 
is merely one of the inevitable limitations of 
this type of a type 
which has given us, in the instance under con- 
sideration, a work of monumental importance 
and value. 


historical compilation 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. 
KLlements of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
By Newcomb, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Henry Holt & Co. 
To the large majority of persons of liberal edu 
cation 


culus. Simon 


SVO, pp. ix, 307. 


of those who have deserved as well as 
received their college diplomas—the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus is a lerra incognita. 
Almost everybody of ordinary intelligence has 
some vague notion that geometry has to do 
with triangles and squares and circles and the 
shapes and sizes of things generally. 


Even 
business colleges ” teach enough algebra ina 
disguised form to enable their pupils to under- 
stand that rules which seem difficult and ob- 
scure when stated in words, become clear and 
practical when turned into formula, and they 
readily see (or think they see) that the same 
system might be extended to other things be 
sides ** principal” and “interest” and ‘‘ present 
worth.” Every graduate of a college knows 
that trigonometry treats of the measurement 
of triangles; and though many of them have 
never studied analytic geometry, yet they at 
least know that it is a method of treating geo- 
metrical questions in which algebra is exten- 
sively applied. But most undergraduates and 
graduates have exhausted their knowledge of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus when 
they have said that it is the name of a high 
branch of mathematics, that few study it, and 
that they believe it is “ awfully hard.” 

Chis belief in the difticulty of the Calculus 
has become traditional. The tradition is hand- 
ed down from class to class, and many things 
conspire to keep it In the first place, 
studied the Calculus 
while in college, and even acquired consider 
able facility in the use of its formula, yet 
confess that they never understood it, and re- 
gard the time spent in the study as lost. In 


alive. 


many graduates who 
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the next place, the text-books themselves tend 
to foster this belief, although trying in va- 
De 
of 


says 


rious ways to show that it is groundless, 

Illustrations 
Caleulus,’ 
inatter of common 


Morgan, in his ‘ Elementary 
the Differential 
on the first 
observation 


Integral 
“16 is 
that any one who commences this 


and 
page: 


study, even with the best elementary works, 
tinds himself in the dark as to the real mean- 
ing of the processes which he learns until, at 
a certain stage of his progress, depending 
upon his capacity, some accidental combina- 
tion of his own ideas throws light upon the 
subject." Mathematics is generally supposed 
to be par excellence the science of certainty. 
To the uninitiated it very queer 
that success in the highest branch of that sci- 
ence should depend ‘‘upon some accidetal 


must seen 


combination of his own ideas” 
the learner, and that, 
which never 


on the part of 
too, a combination 
Mr. ‘Todhunter, 
Differential Calculus’ 
is, perhaps, more extensively used in England 
than any other text-book of the science, after 
remarking (p. 11) the discouragement 
which the beginner often finds coming over 


may oecur. 


whose ‘ Treatise on the 


on 


him, and saying that “he is apt to imagine 
it that he has not correctly 
understood the elementary principles of the 
subject,” endeavors to encourage him with 
the assurance ‘‘that the difficulty of which he 
complains is probably owing much more to 
the nature of the subject than to 
want of comprehension.” His advice as to the 
course the beginner should pursue be 
summed up in the directions to leave every- 
thing to his teacher and ‘to labor and to 
“in 
beginning the Calculus, conceptions are pre- 
sented to the student which seem beyond his 


as a reason for 


his own 


may 


wait.” Professor Newcomb (p, 23) says: 


grasp, and methods which seem to lack rigor. 

The result of all this is that the Calculus has 
intellectual bugbear. The 
undergraduates give it a wide 


become a sort of 
majority of 
berth. 
up, first, of those who suppose that it will be 
useful or indispensable in their future profes- 
sional career as teachers, engineers, astrono- 
mers, secondly, of those whose natural 
gifts incline them strongly to the pursuit of 
every branch of mathematics; and, lastly, o! 
those who, from a kind of intellectual pride, 
do not like to leave college confessing utter ig 


The minority who study it are made 


etc. ; 


norance of any branch of learning which they 
were afforded the opportunity of pursuing. 
The number of those who study the Calculus 
is, however, rapidly increasing, and for their 
encouragement we can say that to those who 
the ‘‘accidental combination of 
ideas” almost invariably comes. 


persevere, 
When once 
they have got their faculties in the right train, 
they find themselves iu possession of an instru- 
ment which seems to solve problems by a sort 
of magic, and to enable one to reach and han- 
dle the ultimate elements of things. 

The only real difficulties of the Caleulus a-e 
encountered at its very outset. As Professor 
Newcomb says in his preface: ‘‘ The most difti- 
cult question which arises in treating the sub- 
ject, is how the first principles should be pre- 
Hence 
every new text-book that appears is at once 
more or less a matter of curiosity to those who 
have studied and 
teaching the science, 


sented to tbe mind of the beginner.” 


are engaged in using or 
It might naturally seem 
impossible to convey to the general reader who 
has never studied the subject at ali, an idea of 
what these difficulties are. We do not think 
this is so, but believe the matter can be ren- 
dered intelligible, and to a certain extent in- 
intelli- 
Almost every one of adult age knows 


teresting, to any person of ordinary 
gence, 
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that when anything falls from a height, it goes 
faster and faster until it reaches the ground. 
There are, however, persons who are not aware 
of this fact. of the fools 
sought notoriety by jumping from the Brook- 
Jyn Bridge, having heard that a body would 
fall sixteen feet 
the bridge is 144 feet high, it would take him 
Of course, 


One who have 


in a second, inferred that, as 


nine seconds to reach the water 
it took him just three seconds to accomplish 
the journey, and during the third second he 
fell eighty feet instead of sixteen. This in 
crease in speed is, as the mathematicians say, 
continuous; that is, no matter how short an inter- 
val of time we take, be it but the thousandth 
or the millionth part of a second, the body 
is, in ordinary language, falling faster at the 
end of the interval than it was at the begin 
ning. Although the motion of the body fol- 
lows a certain mathematical law, which it is 
not necessary to state here, yet it is a law of 
continuous change. Take any two successive 
intervals of time, however short, and during 
the second interval it will fall further than it 
did during the first: 
body, educated or uneducated, has a notion 
that, at each particular instant, there is, in re 
gard to the body’s motion, something definite 
and susceptible of calculation. The morning 
after the feat of the bridge-jumper, the most 


and yet, almost every 


ignorant persons might be heard saying they 
should like to know just how fast he was going 
when he struck the It 
questions as this that the Calculus deals. 
Again, take the case of curved lines. <A 
curve changes its direction continuously. For 
no conceivable length is it anywhere straight. 


is with such 


water. 


Its essence is to be curved. 
point in the curve, and of all the infinity of 
straight lines which can be drawn through the 
point there is one, and only one, the tangent, 
which will not cut the curve. 
ed with the elements of geometry know how to 


And yet, take any 


Those acquaint- 


draw that line at any point in the circumfe- 
rence of a circle. But the Caleulus takes up 
the problem in all its generalty, and shows 
how by one method that one line can be drawn 
through any given peint of any curve which 
the mathematician can construct according to 
any fixed rule. Speaking generally, the Calcu 
lus seizes upon any given point in any thing or 
any process that is continually varying, fluctu- 
ating, changing, and tells us all about it at that 
particular instant. 

So far as its methods of calculation are con 
If 
a problem is difficult, the difficulty generally 


cerned, they are in most cases quite simple. 


consists in getting it into such shape that the 


processes of the Calculus can be applied. The 
real difliculty of the Calculus is to justify the 
methods by which it attains its results. Mr. 


Todbunter, in the extract 


above, says the student *‘ is apt to imagine that 


we have quoted 


he has not correctly understood the elementary 
principles,” and Professor Newcomb, that the 
“conceptions seem to be beyond his grasp.” We 
do not think either of the great mathematicians 
has described precisely the state of the begin- 
What vexes and perplexes him is 
that he seems to himself to comprehend very 


ner’s mind. 


clearly what he is doing, and to be doing what 
all his previous training had taught him he 
must not do. Jt all seems very easy, very sim 
ple, and very absurd. He is told to *‘ take the 
limit * of one side of his equation by striking 
out a quantity 
while on the other side the same quanti 


because it “is approaching 
zero,” 
ty must be carefully preserved because it is one 
of the terms of a ratio which is the very essence 
of the whole process. Neither does it help him 
much to be told that the value of a quantity 
presented in the form of a fraction does not de- 
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ISAS 


> (Montreal: 


in a large measure 


the Dawson Brothers, 


Year 
ISSS) 1s, a revised republi- 
ition of certain chapters of the author’s large 
Practice and Pro- 
clerk of the 
In an appen- 


book on ‘* Parliamentary 


cedure in Canada.’ The writer is 
House of Commons of Canada 


dix he presents the existing fundamental law 


ef the Dominion, ¢% e., ‘‘ The British North 
(America Act, 1867,” with two supplementary 
statutes of 1IS71 and 1875. The body of the 


work contains an exposition of the details and 
the working of the present system, with an in- 
What 


will prove especially instructive to readers on 


teresting account of what preceded it. 


this side of the border is the last tive chapters, 
an account of the disallowance of 
Acts the 
of the distribution of legislative pow- 
the 

local legislatures; 


containing 


Provincial by Governor-General in 


council; 
ers between General Parliament and the 
and of the judicial decisions 
on questions of legisiative jurisdiction, with the 
constitutional 


rules aud principles embodied 


therein. The ** Constitution” of the Dominion, 
like the old charters of our colonies, proceeds 
from a political superior on the other side of 
it does originate in the soil and 


the ocean not 


spring from the people themselves who 
but, the 


“eonstitution” in our sense of the word, 


are 


governed by it; like charters, it isa 
true 
since it lays down a rule for the highest legis- 
latures of the country, a law for the lawgivers, 
The 


present work con- 


bound to enforce. 
the 
tains in an enlarged and improved form those 


which the courts are 


author informs us that 


parts of his larger book which are required for 
the study of political science at the University 


of Toronto. 


Keclesiastical History of Newfoundland. By 
the Very Rev. M. F. Howley, D.D., Prefect 
Apostolic of St. George’s, West Newfound- 
land. Boston: Doyle & Whittle. 1Ss8s, 

Bistpes the history of the Catholic Church in 

Newfoundland, this book contains a considera- 

ble of 

island, and also an account of the discovery 


portion the political history of that 
and early history of other parts of North Ame- 
rica. The title, therefore, scarcely indicates 
its scope. 

The Catholic 
had to contend 


Chie 


Newfourdland has 
at 
s Jong-continued opposition of the British 
At the beginning 
priests were forbidden to 


Church in 


against two gre obstacles 
Government, and poverty. 
of the last century, 
enter the island, though some did so in spite of 
And considerably than 
s still labored 


they not 


the law more a cen- 
under vexa 
allowed to 


perform their own burial rites, and they had 


tury later, Catholic 


tious restrictions: were 


to pay fees to the Episcopal Chureh, which did 
All 


‘vreat majority of Newfound 


them no service in return for their money 


the time, too, the 


landers, Catholic as well as Protestant, were 
poor, as, indeed, they are still. They depend 
on the fisheries for a livelihood, and cling to 
the rocky coast, leaving a good country all un 


veloped behind them. Their poverty has 


heon perpetuated and intensified by the perni 


cious supplying or credit svstem on which the 
tisheries are conducted—a system which makes 
afew ‘fish lords,” and burdens and demoralizes 
the many. As the tisherinan is charged at very 


-h rates for his supplies, and credited with 
ouly the cash price for his fish, the system looks 
' of 
resent attracting so much public at- 


a od deal like those * private affairs’ 


our it 3 
tention. But our * private affairs ” some of us 
to deal 


les everybody 


know how with, while the Newfound- 


ind affau who considers it. 


Some look fora change through confederation 
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ration, the argument of despair is largely used. 
Thus an editor in St. Johns once said that what 
Pipes roared down the chimney to Hatchway 
might be appropriately said to Newfoundland: 
**Turn out and be spliced, lie still and be 
However, notwithstanding the po- 


or 
damned!” 
verty of her own adherents, and the long-con- 
tinued opposition of Government, the Catholic 
Church prospered, and, after the grant of a lo 
cal legislature, was able for a while to control 
it, and to keep great influence in politics al- 
ways. 

Many have been moved to tell the whole 
story to the world—the book before us is the 
fifth history of Newfoundland; and yet the 
story is not an easy one to tell truthfully, the 
political line of division having been for many 
coincident with that of religion 


years almost 
and race. Now, our author’s predecessors 
were all Protestants. To be sure, no one of 


them could be called a bigot; and if we admit 
that they had prejudices, it is only because we 
that all 
Whately to the contrary notwithstanding) even 
members of Parliament, are more or less pre- 
judiced, But 
has, of course, read the works of his pre 
The Protes 
tant reader is pleased to see that he makes 
vet 


believe men, ineluding (Archbishop 


Catholic, 
} 


wces 


our author, being a 


with *‘ watchful jealousy.” 


sors 


few specific charges against them, and 
amused to note the generally mistrustful way 
in he alludes he 


makes it plain that towards the writings of 


which to them. Moreover, 
Washington Irving or Dean Stanley his mental 
The idea that all 


Protestant authors should be read with caution 


attitude would be the same. 


may be in part an inference from the con- 
of his own At all events, 
whether conscious of it not, biased 
He lashes the British Government for its treat- 
ment of Catholics, but Catholic wrongdoing is 


sciousness bias. 


or he is, 


either passed over in silence, or not adequately 
stated. He is very wroth with Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert for threatening to cut off people’s ears 
if they should speak disrespectfully of Queen 
Elizabeth, but makes no mention of the actual 
cutting off of the ears of an editor of St. John’s 
(and that, too, in the middle of the nineteenth 
eutury) for his criticisms of Catholic polities. 
He speaks contemptuously of the smallness of 
the pension allowed by the British Govern- 
ment to the first Cathelic Bishop of Newfound- 
land- 
he understates the nature of those services as 
the ‘* mutiny.” 
What a 
formidable plot, entered into by soldiers and 


O’Donel—for ‘important services”; but 


disclosure of a threatened 


sishop O'Donel did was to disclose 


civilians, to massacre many of the Protestants 
of the * 
while at church one Sunday. Indeed, our 
thor seems imply that it is really difficult 
for Catholics to perpetrate wickedness, which 
comes easy enough to Protestants. He quotes 
the fifth Bishop (Mullock) to the effect that he 
any Catholics 


of St. John’s and some outports,” 


au 


+ 


LO 


was unable to find evidence that 
in the 
both clergymen apparently 


were implicated extermination of the 
Beothick Indians 
forgetting that one is very likely not to find 
A 
Arnold 


What he earnestly hoy; es he may miss, man 
like the Mr. Murphy whom Matthew 
has told us about—that champion of ‘‘ the Pro- 
testantism of the I 
afraid that the Catholic clergy had designs on 


Mrs. Murphy—would probably have been more 


’rotestant religion” who was 


successful 
Notwithstanding his strong bias, however, 


our author, we hasten toremark, is not disposed 


to be censorious towards Protestants, so long as 
they are not Papist-baiters. It evidently gives 
him pleasure to be able to state that, in the 


bad old times of persecution, Pretestants were 
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the 


eirreum 


flanger if an Envlish cruiser were seen near 
coast; and he fairly exults over the 
stance that the fourth Bishop 
formidable and successful champion of religious 


Fleming) was the 


liberty in behalf of the Methodists of New- 
foundland. With due allowance for the fact 
that it was against the pretensions of the 


Church of England that Bishop Fleming made 
war on behalf of the Methodists—it b- 
viously one thing to believe that ‘* Church, as 
they call it,” 
another thing to 


being o 


tolerant, and 
that * the Church * 
should be so—we gladly admit that he was as 
ic” ¢ 


should be quite 


believe 


liberal-minded as a ** consiste1 ‘atholic can 
well be. 

The same may be said for our author, who is 
a modest man, as well as a comparatively libe- 
ralone. If he does not think that any of his 
predecessors has made a book which comes up 
to his standard of what a history should be, 
neither does he think that he has done so him 
self. 
in his book, due to his treatment of the early 
history of Newfoundiand with 


that of other parts of North America, and hts 


He is conscious of a certain lack of unity 


In connection 
eontining himself to the affairs of Newfound 
The 


might have been 


land in his treatment of her later history. 
idea occurred to him that it 


better to make two books out of his materia! 
than ; and of 


that, from a literary point of view, it 


one Wwe are ourselves opinion 

would 
have been better. He speaks, again, of ** com 
piling” a history of the ‘ Life and Times of 
Bishop Mullock,’ the ending 
with the death of If he 


does write such a book, it will, in all proba- 


present work 


Bishop Fleming. 


bility, be no more a mere compilation than the 


one before us, which is not made out of other 


books, but is the result of many years’ study 
and research among original sources of in- 
formation. That portion which treats in de- 


tail of the history of Catholicism in Newfound- 
land, our author thinks will prove interesting 
only to Catholic We are 
of opinion that he here underestimates his own 
Many of 
, and not 

No one 


Newfoundlanders. 


powers of selection and narration, 
those details have a human interest 
merely an ecclesiastical or local one. 
could read unmoved the story of the building 
of the cathedrai in St. Johns—one of the most 
church this side of the 
Atlantic. The larger part of the work was ac- 
tually done g the Even 
the women lent a helping hand, ina very cif- 


imposing edifices on 


ratuitously by poor. 
ferent fashion from that familiar to us at fairs 
and carried in 
their aprons the gravel and clay which had to 


chicken-suppers: they away 
be removed before laving the toundations. So, 
too, the narrative of the pastoral visitations of 
The 


Bishop went from one settlement to another in 


Bishop Fleming makes a pleasing picture. 
a fishing-boat. His fare was fisherman’s fare. 
He ate “ fish and 
boiled together), and drank, presumably, ** fish- 





vang” (codfish and salt pork 


| 

| 

| erman’s tea” (strong tea liberally sweetened 
! 

| 

| 


with molasses) At night he had to put up 
with such accommodations as some poor little 
fishing village afforded. Everywhere he met 
with a hearty and affectionate welcome, Pro- 


testants sometimes uniting with Catholics to do 


who had some 





him honor, and merchants 


bunting hoisting the Union Jack. In the more 
Bishop was a 


th had 


remote settlements the visit of a 


indeed. In some of them they 
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